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In order to insure, to the advertiser and-to the public, that published results of Ross 
Federal surveys are presented without deviation from the actual facts as found, the 
Ross Federal Research Corporation has prepared a seal of accuracy to be used by 
clients as a guarantee that all figures used in their promotional matter bearing this 
seal are factually accurate, as found, in accordance with the standards and ethies of 


market research. 


THIS SEAL APPEARING IN ANY ADVERTISING INSURES THAT: 


J, The Ross Federal Research Corporation has conducted 


the survey in accordance with its rigid standards of accu- 
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ARCH CORPORATION 


Lema 


= CERTIFIED: 

\) ALL FIGURES 
La REPORTED AS 
(J FOUND 


ROSS FEDERAL RA 


racy, adequacy and impartiality. 


2, The Ross Federal Research Corporation has tabutated 
the findings without suggestions or interference from 


any outside source of influence. 


we 


s$, The promotional material on which this seal appears 


(whether it be publication advertising, direct mail, or 
other media) has been submitted to and approved by the 
Ross Federal Research Corporation, and such material is 
correct as to fact, as found, and free from misleading 


statements in accordance with the findings of the survey. 


A, This guarantee of accurate fact finding and accurate fact 
reporting will be backed by the reputation of the Ross 


Federal Research Corporation. 


The Ross Federal Research Corporation is engaged in. and primarily interested in, 
accurate, unbiased and independent fact finding. We believe that the use of this seal 
will further the interests of both advertiser and public as well as the interests of inde- 
pendent market research which are best served by the accurate and ethical uses and 


presentation of facts. 
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18 EAST 48TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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\WWE CALLED ON THE 
AMERICAN EAGLE 


This particular eagle was our fine feathered friend who flies on 
the coin of the realm when new car purchases are made. We 
wanted to know what newspapers are read by families who buy 
new cars... and so we asked the men who buy em. We called 
on the staid and conservative Glidden and Wile organizatiton for 
the actual investigation. No weighted indexes or cross town sam- 
ples for them ... they called on the families who purchased the 
first thousand cars sold in Chicago during a given month. Not 
all read the Evening American. But 48.4% did. Evidence that 
almost half of the measurable buying power of Chicago is repre- 


sented among Evening American readers. Ask the Boone Man for 


THEM EART oF 


THE CHIGAGO more details...and for inside facts on Chicago’s baby business. 
MARKET 
os" & ? 
CHICAGO ii:.> AMERICAN 
Heart Throbs and Purse —— = = 
Strings. Ask the Boone Man. +++@ good newspaper 
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Press Agent Tells All 


Salesmen can take a tip from the chap who sends out news 


releases from Columbia's WJSV in Washington. He isn’t cut- 
and-dried. He doesn't seem to say, “Look at my catalog. Every- 
thing's a wonderful buy.” Instead, through his mimeographed 
sheets he tries to be a salesman who always manages to be slightly 
unpredictable . . . and therefore interesting. We'll bet our dirtiest 
ash tray that radio editors give his stuff 90% readership (when 
20% is pretty high) because he doesn’t exclusively promote the 
beauty and talent of all his girl swoon singers. To him they're 
all just a lot of people making a living. To him WJSV is no 
house of magic. He judiciously lifts the side wall of the tent 
and lets people into his show—which has its troubles, even as you. 


When a big-shot arriving in Washington for a radio reception 
got in on the wrong track, this press agent told you what the 
panicked mike men said and did about it . things which the 
ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience never knew. . When 
a Tarzan yell contest was staged in a theater lobby (‘By the 
strangest of coincidences some picture or other with Johnny 
Weismuller was starting a run the day of the broadcast’), reac- 
tions around WJSV varied so widely that two of the staff asked 
for the day off to avoid participating and “the station's press agent 
just hung his head in shame.” 


When the station general manager was awarded a plaque by two 
labor organizations, with high formal dignity so far as the public 
was concerned, you learned he also received a case of beer . 
and guess who drank it! When the station's home economist, 
“confident that her program can withstand almost anything’ de- 
cided to edify wives by inviting WJSV staff males to reveal their 
pet dishes so she could present a wide variety of recipes men 
like, she succeeded in getting on the air seven steaks medium 
and four lamb chops, “which has Mrs. Lee faintly confused at the 
moment.” When the copy for the last sheet of a release ran out 
in the middle of the page, there appeared this "NOTE To Epirors: 

-The remainder of this page is not filled because it is probably 
as hot in your city as it is in Washington. But wait until Novem- 
ber !"’ This press agent tells all—and gets atten- 
t10n, 


And so it goes. 


Hey. Mr. Art Director! 


It isn't news when an advertising agency puts on an exhibit of 
the work of a cameraman from whom it buys a lot of pictures. 
It is news, however, wher a photographer uses agency technique 
to “sell” his pictures. Leo Aarons, top-notch color photographer, 
did just that recently at a one-man show of his work at Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn’s New York office. 


Focal point of the exhibit was a series of three-color photographs 
of a winsome baby, with captions under each matching her facial 
expressions, and purporting to be her anxious thoughts about the 
importance of getting work out of “this agency’’—because “I sure 
need a new pair of pants.” 


A good idea-man, Aarons has never been one to let the grass 
grow under his feet. He began his career as a commercial illus- 
trator, and when he received more assignments than he could 
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handle he formed his own art service, employing other artists 
for his staff. When he saw the handwriting on the wall—that 
photography would largely supplant painting and drawing in 
advertising illustration—he opened a camera studio. That was in 
the care-free 1920's. He knew nothing of photography then, but 
he employed first-class technicians and learned something from 
each of them. Composition and ideas-for-pictures, so important 
for his market, he already had, and he gradually acquired the other 
necessary qualifications for a good advertising camera man. He 
now specializes in color, in which his training as an artist has 
served him well. His work is distinctive for its soft, middle 
tones, and for an almost total absence of the primary colors, red, 
yellow and blue. 


Overhead in color photography is unconscionably high, and 
when Aarons went into it on a big scale several years ago, he, 
as he says, “hocked his shirt,” and even gave up the yacht that 
had been the apple of his eye, to finance the construction of a 
new studio in the Scribner Building on Fifth Avenue. Since color 
work must be rigidly controlled, cameramen prefer to do it in 
their own studios, and this requires a great deal of building of 
special sets. To save time and expense, Aarons also has dozens 
of exteriors and interiors, from Georgian through modern, complete 
with cornices, moldings, etc. With the addition of such touches 
as fresh paint, wallpaper, curtains, shrubbery, etc., a stock setting 
can be converted into an individual background. These archi- 
tectural units can be attached to overhead trolleys and wheeled into 
position in short order. 


Aarons is a stickler for authenticity, and days of research go 
into some of his pictures. For a “Four Roses” advertisement show- 
ing four drummers of Washington's Army, two museums were 
visited, old paintings were studied, a historical button collection 
was inspected, drums were made to order, and wigs were fitted 
for each model. The models chosen had to have that “lean, New 


England look’’; but Aarons, who is something of a stage director, 
rehearsed them until they could hold their jaws in a set, stern 


There goes an art director. 
Hey, Mister! Gee, whiz. He’s 
gone. 


Guess I didn’t holler loud 

enough. Daddy told me to 

make sure to get work out of 

this agency. I sure need a 
pair of new pants. 


Well, what do you 
He’s coming back 
noticed me after all. 


think ? 
he 
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The SUN DRUG COMPANY, organized only six years ago 
in Pittsburgh, already has twenty-seven retail stores in the city and is 
constantly opening additional units. Sun Drug Company stores are 
located in neighborhoods largely populated by families in average 
income brackets. That is why this progressive drug store chain has 
found the SUN-TELEGRAPH, Pittsburgh’s FAMILY newspaper, 
a most profitable advertising medium. Consistent use of the Sun- 


Telegraph has been an important factor in the unusual success of 
the Sun Drug Company. 


IN 1938, SUN DRUG PLACED 54,152* LINES 
and During the Past 6 Years Sun Drug Has Placed 297,115* Lines 


in the 
Media Records, Inc. 


Pittsburgh Sun-lelegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Houston 


i {ABOVE 
1929 Levels 


IGHT business indices signify that 

Houston today is far above its 1929 
levels! 

In comparison with 1929 figures, bank 
deposits are up 83%; electric light con- 
nections are up 38%; water connections 
are up 47%; postal receipts are up 
29%; telephone connections are up 
47%; manufacturing payrolls are up 
13%; shipping is up 94% and popula- 
tion is up 40%. All comparisons are 
made from 1938 figures except manu- 
facturing payrolls, which is 1937 figure. 


Sources: United States Department of Labor; 
Houston Clearing House; Houston Lighting and 
Power Co.; Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; 
Houston Water Department; Postmaster of Hous- 
ton; City Directory; Houston Port Commission. 


and 40 Lh 
The Houston Uhnonitle 


HE HOUSTON CHRONICLE has kept 
pace with the growth and expansion 
of Houston. 

The home delivered city circulation of 
The Chronicle, for the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1939, is 55% more than it 
was for the 12 months ended March 31, 
1930. The home delivered city circula- 
tion of The Chronicle for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1939, is 22% more 
than the second Houston paper and 38 % 
more than the third Houston paper. 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations Reports. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


FIRST IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Manager National Advertising National Representatives 


TO SELL HOUSTON—BUY CHRONICLE 
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line, and made the shot from an angle that emphasized that expres- 
sion. 


Though he learned the technique of photography from his 
assistants, Aarons believes that good technique should be taken 
for granted, and that it accounts for only a small share of the 
success of a picture. “If I’m paid $1,000 for a photograph,” he 
said, “I figure that $100 should be credited to the labor and 
materials in it, and $900 to interpreting the idea behind it and 
translating it into a picture.” 


First Aid for That Let-Down Hour 


Well along in the afternoon each day, at the time that is known 
as the let-down hour, when the old brain-fag starts and the chair- 
seat seems to add to its pull, there’s a house in Chicago that does 
something about it. Its executives hope that they are setting a 
style; promoting a habit that will come to be general throughout 
all the land. If they do, it will be a swell thing for their business. 


The company doing it is the Continental Coffee Co., Inc., which 
merchandises coffees and teas throughout the most of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. It maintains headquarters branches in 34 
cities and specializes in sales to hotels, restaurants and institutions. 
There are more than 100 workers in the home office. The thing 
that’s done is this— 


Every day at said let-down hour a young and smiling lady ap- 
pears pushing a specially designed stainless steel cart. On it are 
coffee- and tea-makers in crystal; also cups and saucers, sugar and 
cream, and a plate piled high with cookies. In warm weather the 
cups become tall glasses with ice cubes in them. 


Who doesn’t reach 
a new low in en- 
ergy and morale 
each day at 4 p.m.? 
Maybe the coffee 
cart is what the 
business world has 
been waiting and 
yawning for. At 
any rate, Continen- 
tal Coffee’s version 
seems mighty at- 
tractive to us. 


Salesmen, jobhunters, anyone who happens in, as well as the 
office staff, are given tea or coffee, hot or cold, as they may choose. 
Workers are urged to relax for ten minutes, sip their drinks, and 
then get back to it. Walter Belinky, vice-president, who thought 
it up and sold the idea to the chief executives, says it gives high 
impetus to ergs.* 


“Chases that draggy feeling,” he adds. 


He thinks it would be a bright and sunshiny thing if every 
office where numbers of workers toil would take it up. It would 
be a wonderful thing for workers, for the companies employing 
them and, especially, for the tea and coffee business. He’s willing 
to let everyone in on it. 


“They've done it in England for hundreds of years,” he adds, to 
further his selling talk, “and I never heard anyone say that those 
fellows over there aren't a bit smart.” 


The SM reporter wha happened in took iced coffee, with two 
cubes of ice, sugar, cream and cookies. He was ergged to the 
point where he wrote this. 


*ERG—a cross-word puzzle word meaning unit of work. 
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"§ HARD TO DRIVE A 
SPIKE WITH A 


me 


. » » and it’s hard to drive in a sales 
story with inadequate selling tools 


The Indianapolis Radius is a BIG market, 
an important market. Media that tap it 
gently will never make the most of its sales 
possibilities. Experienced advertisers know 
it takes the FORCE of News coverage and 
the WEIGHT of News prestige to do the job 


successfully. If you‘re not employing this 


hard-hitting newspaper to drive in your 


LEADERSHIP! sales story you’re missing a big opportunity 
in this profitable market. 


During the first 7 months 
of 1939, The News car- 


ried 47% of all the Gen- T 4 - 
eral Display advertising 


in Indianapolis . . . nearly | N p [A Ni A p L| 
as much as all other In- 
dianapolis papers com- 


bined. 
New York: Don A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicogo: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigen Ave. 
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OUISIANA will have clean poli- 
tics! The people are aroused. 
Civic clubs, the board of directors of 
the Association of Commerce and a 
committee of Louisiana’s most 
prominent citizens who have the en- 
dorsement and support of thousands 
of their fellow citizens throughout 
the state have adopted resolutions 
demanding vigorous prosecution 
and investigations of political cor- 
ruption. Over two score indictments, 
including charges against the ex- 
governor and others both great and 
small, have been brought in by state 
and federal investigations. 


MEETING 


CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE 


of corruption be divested of power 
and brought to justice. 


Yes, Louisiana will have clean gov- 
ernment—the “Power of the Press” 
has again proven its mighty force to 
arouse public opinion. It was a 
newspaper story giving pictorial 
proof of the misuse of public funds 
that mobilized the good people of 
an entire state in this crusade 
against corruption ...a news story 
which was read exclusively in The 
Times-Picayune and New Orleans 
States. | 


* 
More than that, nearly every family Che Cimes-Picagyn We 


has become a committee of itself NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Representatives: NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


demanding that all who are guilty 
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happen! 
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® Maybe you wouldn’t walk across the street for a dress 
pattern, or silly blackbirds to put in a pie. But then, 
you wouldn’t paint your toe-nails either! There’s a dif- 
ference between the point-of-view of men and women. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal moves women because it 
doesn’t straddle two view-points. It is edited fearlessly 
for women. More and more women are stepping up to 
buy this magazine they believe in. That’s why things 
happen in homes and stores all over the country, when 


the Journal comes out. 


1OURNA 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 


20 states. 


comes out. 


The little gift § 
and retail or¢ 
when the 


Jers from 
Journal 
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Sales Management's 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To RELATIVE 


Sates Outritoox Ratinc 


* kk Best relative outlook 
* kkk Very good relative outlook 
** x Good (medium) relative outlook 
** Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 


industries. 


In other words, an industry marked ** may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with 
another industry which is marked &* kkKK*. 
is not considered; rather the percentage of likely sales increase or decrease in the industry 
is given greatest weight. 


In assigning ratings, the size of an industry 


| Sales Sales | 
Prospect |Prospect || 
for for 
Sept., Next | 
Oct. 12 | 
| & Nov. | Months |! 
| 
Advertising........... kkk | kkkk 
Air Conditioning....... kik kkk 
Airline Travel......... kkk) kkkkk 
Airplane Sales......... kkkkk) kkk | 
Automobile Sales. ..... kkk kk 
Automobile Tires. ..... kkk 
Baking (General)... ... kk kkk kkk 
Banks (Revenues)...... ao kkk 
EA eae kk xk* 
Building Materials... .. kkk kkk 
Candy & ChewingGum. ke [kk kk 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables.......... kkkkk) kKkkkk 
(OS Serer kkkkk| kkkkk 
Chemicals (Misc.)..... kkk kkk 
Cigarettes.............| ke |kk kkk 
GEIR. occccsscseccene o * 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- 
men’s & Children’s). .| x*k* kk 
Coal (Anthracite)...... + kkk 
Coal (Bituminous)... .. x* 7 
Cosmetics............. kkk | kkk 
Cotton Textiles........ kkk k | kkk 
Dairy Products........ otk | tok tok 
Department Stores. ... . wk * 
Diesel Engines......... oe ae 
Drugs and Medicines...|; ** kkk 
Electrical Equipment 
(Heavy) FRE rr ree KKKKK KKkKKKk 
Electrical Equipment 
MIN. s 5 aeecseuh tetetok | tte 
BETO. occ ccccceurns kkk kkk 
oe carga ahd w ee kkkkk kkkkk 
ee kkk * 
Gasoline and Oil. ...... Kak KK) kkk kk 
Glass and Materials....| k#xk*x* a 
NN a aac are'aaara kkk kk) kkk ik 
I 6 ke aaeane ws kik ee 
Sere kkkk | kkk 
HouseF urnishings(Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, 
Ee Ee kkkkk) kk 
Household Products 
(Kitchenware and 
Miscellaneous)...... x* kkk 
Imports.............. x* kkk 
Insurance (Life)....... he hk 
PEND ccccceveveveves kkk * 
EE SE OE AL kkk x* 
Liquor (Alcoholic 
everages).......... ros xk 


| Sales Sales 
Prospect | Prospect 
for for 
Sept. Next 
Oct. 12 
& Nov. Months 
ere kkkk * 
Machine Tools........ xk ** 
Machinery (Agr’l)..... kkk | kkk 
Machinery (Ind’l)..... * * 
CR catcucnawenveen kik | kKkke 
Metal Containers...... kkkkk) Kike 
Motion Picture 
NR i ig kaa ec aiecn kkk xk 
Musical Instruments...) **** * 
Office — renee * + 
Oil (Cooking)......... kkkkk|) Kikkk 
EE eet Se Re x | ® 
Paper (Newsprint)... .. kkk kkk 
Paper (Wrapping and 
ontainer).......... kkk kkk 
Photographic Supplies..| kx**x*x | **k* 
Ue kkkk | kKkkk 
Printing and Publishing 
Equipment.......... xk * 
I acd) i she Gal nar kkk kk 
Railroad Equipment...) ** xk 
Railroad (Net Income). * & 
Rayon Textiles........ kKkkk | kkk 
Refrigerators.......... kkk kk 
Restaurants........... kkkk | kikke 
Rural Stores........... kkk kk 
Security Financing.... . * * 
Shipbuilding.......... * * 
SN tote | tettok ke 
Se BOROEB.. oo cccecee * * 
DU séesceeseosnseen kkkk | kkkk 
Soft Detaks.......sese. kkk kkk 
Sporting Goods........ kkk x* 
Stationery (Commer’l)..| *** ** 
Steel and Iron......... * xk 
a Rr ree kk kkk 
Surgical Equipment and 
ics ccvaccees xk * 
IR ov. ae sa Kae os Kkkkk| kKkkke 
Toothpaste and Mouth 
ns cicceccnes Kk kkk) kKkke 
Toys and Games....... kkk kkk 
Trailers (Autos)....... * * 
Travel (Sea).........-. * xk 
See kkk kkk 
Utilities—Electric......fJxexkkx| kkk 
Utilitiee—Gas......... x* kkk 
Utilities—Telegraph . . . * * 
Utilities—Telephone...| «* x* 
Washing Machines.....| xxx ad 
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Private Initiative 
Coming to Fore; 1939 
Sales to Equal 1936 


In spite of the constant intrusion 
of war possibilities, business has re- 
cently advanced to a new high for 
1939. The fears expressed in some 
quarters over the defeat of the Spend- 
ing-Lending bill are being broadly 
compared to similar fears over the 
NRA invalidation, which was followed 
by a sharp improvement in trade. 
Even the most elementary thinking has 
made it evident that the huge deficit 
creating policies of the Government 
were leading the country down a one- 
way street to potential financial dis- 
aster. Thousands of hard-headed busi- 
ness men who would be alarmed at 
unbalanced budgets in their own en- 
terprises during non-emergency times, 
have shivered over affairs of the 
national budget and have pulled their 
expansion punches over thought of the 
ultimate denouement. 

Thus, taps are being sounded for 
pump-priming and the inflation it im- 
plies, but so also is a new day of eco- 
nomic sanity dawning. Abatement of 
fears of Government competition and 
of further indigestible reform legis- 
lation may well thaw out many a 
frozen plan for capital improvement 
and expansion. In any event, no ma- 
terial diminution of Federal spending 
is likely for some months, so that the 
transition to a private-effort economy 
will not need to be immediate. 


Buying Exceeds Expectations 


Improved sentiment in recent weeks 
already has become noticeable. With 
virtually no exceptions, SM’s board of 
Future Sales Ratings editors report ris- 
ing optimism, with inventories sur- 
prisingly low in most industries and 
both wholesale and retail buying ex- 
ceeding many expectations. During 
the current half, in fact, total retail 
sales may rise to a figure not far from 
$20,000,000,000, or more than 6% 
over the second half of 1938, which 
represented a period of sharply in- 
creased business. This would bring 
the year’s total retail sales to around 
$38,000,000,000, about the same as 
those of the prosperous year 1936! 

Through giving constantly adjusted 
and thoroughly analyzed ratings on 87 
industries, Future Sales Ratings will 
make easier the efforts of the adver- 
tiser, sales promoter and research man 
endeavoring to benefit from the rela- 
tively high level of business activity 
directly ahead. 
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on us recently. At least he carried 
a placard which read “‘I am John, 
the Baptist”, and was authenti- 
cally attired in a bed sheet, sandals 
and an impressive beard. He scared 
the daylights out of the girl press 
agent who was bringing in some 
pictures of a floor show cutie, two 
fight managers trying to get a story 
for their boys, and an out-of-town 
newspaper man with a hangover. 

When interviewed, John said 
that he was making straight the 
way, and would shortly release an 
important story on the Second 
Coming. He wanted to know if we 
would be interested. We said we 
would. So if the Second Coming 
comes off, you may expect to see it 
first in this paper, as usual. 


Nor At our informants are as 
interesting, but many of them are 
more significant. Our City Editor’s 
life is full of muffled voices, un- 
signed notes, mysterious strangers. 

A disguised voice from a pay 
telephone booth told us of the sen- 


hn, the 


| aplist 
dropped in recently... 


JOHN, THE Baptist, dropped in 


- 


sational theft of millions of nickels 
from the city-owned subway. A 
note from a young nurse broke the 
story that a slipping actress was 
about to have a baby—brought 
the new mama a new film contract. 
A man upstate, fed up with crooked 
judges, wrote a despairing letter 
that led to the cleaning up of the 
whole county. A missing witness in 
a sensational murder case phoned 


in the information that convicted 
the murderer. 

Much of the news, big and little, 
comes in this way. We call these 
unsolicited stories “‘tips’. We get 
thousands of them every year, 
spend oodles of time running them 
down. We pay small amounts for 
worthwhile tips—neighbors report- 
ing a fire, and that sort of thing. A 
boiler explosion in Brooklyn, or a 
flooded street in Queens will bring 


in hundreds of phone calls. ‘These 
people are just friends of the pap2r, 
want us to have the story. We do 
not subsidize police and telephone 
operators, keep no stool pigeons. 

Most or the important tips are 
anonymous, ‘The tipsters have var- 
ied motives. They want revenge, 
justice, action, or merely their 
names in the paper. And they know 


that 


when a story makes the 


Journal-American, it isn’t a secret, 


or a whisper—but wildfire. It gets 
known all over New York and all 
over the country—right away! It 
gets the utmost in exposure, to big 
shots and little people, to million- 
aires and milkmen; it gets conver- 
sational currency in Wallabout 
Market, in Wall Street, and in 
Washington! And it gets the utmost 
in reaction—reverberations among 
millions of people! 

And come to think of it, that’s 
about the best reason for using this 
paper as an advertising medium! 
The Journal-American doesn’ tsup- 
press advertising, put it to sleep, 
bury it in dead pages. It gets a big 
ride in 600,000 home-going circu- 
lation, gets carried to a quarter of 
the best families in the best market 
in this country. It gets high-voltage 
visibility on the most traveled eye- 
way in the American press. It 
permeates to the maximum num- 
ber of prospects. Its effect trickles 
through to your dealers in a hurry, 
gets goods moving, clears shelves, 
draws new orders from old outlets. 
Because the Journal-American is 
an action medium—and no matter 
how good, or bad, your business is 
these days, you can use action on 
the selling side! 

The new lower rate of $1.00 per 
line is still a secret to some adver- 
tisers! (And $1.25 on Sunday for 
more than 1,000,000 circulation. ) 
There’s a “tip” for you that will 
make money! 


NEw yYoRK jjournal American 


Nationally represented by: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
New York + Philadelphia « Chicago + Detroit - Pittsburgh - Boston - Baltimore - Atlanta - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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1939 Effective Buying Income 


Monthly Income Ratio 


Yearly 


Income 
Ratio (3) | 


101.2 
101.1 
101.4 
100.6 
100.8 
100.9 


401.2 


100.9 
100.6 
101.1 


100.8 | 


100.5 
101.1 
101.9 
101.2 
100.2 


101.0 
100.0 


100.2 


100.9 
100.6 
100.8 
100.4 


STATES amen wae 
Latest Preceding | 

Month (1) Month (2) 
Connecticut..........-.c-.--+-« | 116.7 | 113.6 
QS SS eee | 1194.3 106.3 
Massachusetts................. 18.2 | 114.1 
New Hampsbire............... | 108.4 103.2 
Rhode Island.................... 109.9 112.0 
ne 110.7 | 106.1 

New Englend............... 116.0 12.2 
New Jersey... 111.3 108.6 
New VOrk........ccccccceeereree a 107.6 105.9 
Pennsylvania...............-.... | 414.2 107.0 
Middle Atlantic...........| 110.1 106.6 
a | 106.4 105.0 
a ee | 195.3 110.6 
SALOON 126.5 | 117.7 
| TR | 116.0 | 109.2 
ND cccnisinisctnidandeiene | 101.9 100.1 
East North Central... 112.3 | 108.0 
DRO ccosnasuntnnnnivaneteingnntasion 99.4 | 102.0 
(eee 99.9 | = 110.3 
Minnesota..............<0s-00- | 101.6 | 102.9 
SS SS, | 107.1 105.8 
I scicistsasnintenion | 103.0 106.0 
North Dokota................... 106.2 | 134.0 
South Dakote................. «| 108.4 120.5 
West North Central... 102.8 106.5 
I cencccstnsnienneinnnens | 199.5 102.7 
District of Columbia.......| 197-4 106.4 
ER | 110.9 105.2 
a cicccnsttelnncaiendiia | 105.5 112.9 
Maryland 116.8 109.7 
North Carolina.............. ‘| 107.0 109.2 
South Caroling........cco.. | 101.7 107.9 
i  eenttienscntniincsininmenn 107.3 106.8 
West Virginia... | 125.2 87.2 

South Atlantic............. | 110.1 106.3 _ 
Alab 107.6 110.1 
eee 103.6 90.2 
ee 97.3 101.4 
Temnessee..............cceeeereee 113.6 111.2 
East South Central...... | 106.6 103.2 
Ark 108.1 115.3 
Louisi 103.0 103.6 
Oklah 100.8 102.0 
Texas 103.1 99.4 
West South aie 103.1 a 101.9 
Arizona sa} 107.3 | 100.1 
Colorado | 102.5 103.4 
Idaho 99.6 99.5 
Mont | 117.6 114.2 
Nevad . 100.5 101.2 
New Mex 99.9 104.2 
Uteh “| 106.5 103.5 
I ceecssiienscisintticaniansind 102.9 94.8 
Mount 104.9 | 103.4 
California 103.5 102.7 
PBIB rececccccssccccscsressesseees 109.1 108.7 
Washington...................... 106.6 105.1 
PRCIRG...22cceccccececceccecsceees | 103.8 103.5 
U. S. ————— 108.4 106.3 


(1) June, 1939 as % of June, 1938 
(2) May, 1939 as % of May, 1938 
(3) July, '38-June, 39 as % of June, '38-May, '39 
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Nation’s Income 8% 
Above Recession Low; 


2.6% Over January 


Because this month marks the first 
anniversary of the monthly Effective 
Buying Income feature, and because in 
June, 1938, the recession reached its 
low point, it is in order that we “take 
count of stock” in the same month a 
year later, figures for which are in the 
accompanying table. 


Income in the nation as a whole was 
8.4% higher and the annual rate of 
income per family has risen from 
$2,021 to $2,171,an increase of $150 
per family per year. This means that 
about 4,600 million dollars more have 
been put in the pockets of consumers. 


But as we all know, not all sections 
of the country move up and down at 
the same pace. The following table 
shows the per-family income rate for 
June in both years for the nine sec- 
tions. 


June, June, Change 
1938 1939 in $ 


New England ..... $2,340 $2,620 $280 
Middle Atlantic.... 2,562 2,762 200 
East No. Central... 1,969 2,238 269 
West No. Central .. 1,906 1,984 78 
South Atlantic .... 1,581 1,729 148 
East So. Central.... 1,066 1,117 51 
West So. Central... 1,740 1,694 —46 
Mountain ......... 1,977 2,026 49 
ER Se cae sine cae 2,496 2,603 107 


Three of the nine sections stand out 
above the rest—New England, Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central. In 
other words, those that suffered most 
are making the quickest recovery, and 
they are the industrial states. 


The same pattern holds true in the 
changes from the first of the year. 
Again the industrial states have made 
the larger gains, Michigan being in 
the lead with an increase of 10%. 

In following these Effective Buying 
Income tabulations from now until the 
end of 1939 it should be remembered 
that the trend during the same period 
last year was up more sharply than at 
any time in our economic history. 
Therefore, if a state or section shows 
approximately the same monthly ratio 
from month to month it will mean that 
it is climbing at the same rate as it was 
last year. If the ratio increases from 
month to month the section or state 
will be moving up even more sharply. 
Considering the terrific pace set last 
Fall it is unlikely that many states will 
do this. It is more probable that the 
monthly ratios will decline slightly— 
but this will not necessarily indicate an 
actual falling-off of income: Only that 
the upward curve is less steep. 
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Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. Frank Stan- 
bery, 90th and Farnham, Omaha, Neb. 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. Kinkade, 
6606 S. Mansfield, Inglewood, California 


Home of Subscriber Mr. & Mrs. Lyman 


Homrick ot Gaffney, South Carolina 


CLOSE FAMILY LIFE is not a matter 
of geography. It isn’t where people live 
but Aow they live that knits a family 
together... that builds comradeship 
and character ...and happy memories 
to treasure in the years ahead. 


In the social make-up of America you 
will find a distinct group made up of 
suburban families. That doesn’t mean 
place ...it means pace! They are sub- 
urban in the sense that they lead a 


suburban mode of life. 


That’s why you don’t find them only 
in the so-called suburbs. You find them 
everywhere: in big towns, small towns, 
in-between. But wherever you find 
them you find people searching for the 
same Clues to happiness; people who 
get the same thrills out of the real 


things in life: home, garden, children. 


There is one magazine that hits these 
people where they live... that ex- 
presses their philosophy... that tells 
them “how to” get more out of sub- 
urban life. That magazine is Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


Here is a live, intimate readership made 
up of 1,850,000 suburban-living- 
families. That means a live, adequate 
buyership which no advertiser today 
can afford to ignore. 


Because: Better Homes & Gardens 
families are above average, eager to 
know and able to buy...in BIG quan- 
tities. If you’re interested in quality and 
quantity, here is America’s Biggest 
Suburban Home Market! Meredith 
Publishing Company, Des Moines. 


Py REACHING 1,850,000 FaAMILiEs 
ie 7 AMERICA’S BIGGEST HOME MARKET — 


ee ee eet 


28 answers to the question 


WHAT DOES 
AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY DO? 


Z lo find out what the public thought, 
ee Wet onduc ted S¢ ores of Cer tified Taste 


l ests. In city after city Royal Crown 


was the winner by a sweeping majority. 


‘There was the copy theme! 


You’ve seen the Royal 

* Crown advertisements in 

the magazines. They’re full of 

gay pictures, catchy rhymes. 

But note the selling wallop 
that goes with the smile. 


a 
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First job... find a 
client. And fortunate 
is the agency that 
finds one as enterpris- 
ing as Nehi Corpora- 
tion, makers of fine 
beverages, including 
that fast-growing 
cola, ROYAL CROWN. 


No agency can properly serve an 


* account that does not know the 
problems of retailer and wholesaler. 
These are not learned at a desk, which ts 


why BBDO men ride the bottlers’ trucks. 


Nationwide 
consumer survey 


Be Nationwide dealer 
survey 


trade publications 46, 


13. Logotype designs 21. 


Poster designs, 


lune in on the Columbia network any 

¢ Friday might at 10:30 P.M. (E.D.T.) 
You'll hear Bob Ripley, B. A. Rolfe’s Or- 
chestra, and the Believe-[t-or-Not story 
of how Royal Crown is going to town! 


OTHER JOBS ON THE NEHI-BBDO WORKLIST 


12. Designs for 19. Movie trailers 
6-bottle cartons 20 


Window displays 


Counter cards 


14. Designs for 22. House organs 
8. Local newspaper roadside signs npn 
advertisements “= , 23. Publicity 
15. Poster designs, 24. Hidd g 
1h ‘ . 1dden-offer te 
9. Advertising in 24 sheets sts 


25. Consumer jury tests 


tionlikethistakes plenty 
of manpower. All in all, 
sixty people in BBDO’s 
eight offices have con- 
tributed to our work for 
the Nehi Corporation. 


10. One-minute radio 3 sheets 26. Convention plans 
J announcements 17. Car card designs 27. Seasonal promotions 
11. Label designs 18. Slide films 28. Sales training program 
de 
> An advertising opera- Oty «** 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN. INC 


ADVERTISING 


383 Madison Ave, New Vouk 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending September 1, 1939: 


Don’t Be Bluffed by War Scares 


WE DON'T PRETEND to have any inside dope on Euro- 
pean affairs. There may be a war or there may not be a 
war. But we continue to be impressed with the findings 
of Hoskins and Dewey, whose records indicate that U. S. A. 
business, war or no war, will be better the coming 12 
months than during the 12 just completed. 


May we repeat a paragraph from our July 15 issue, since 
the Rome-Berlin-Moscow-Tokio news makes it even more 
pertinent than six weeks ago: 


“One day last week, the editor of this column was priv- 
ileged to see a series of charts compiled by this organiza- 
tion (Hoskins & Dewey) which trace the course of business 
back for 39 years and show for industrial production, 
security prices, and the production of a number of specific 
commodities a rhythmic flow which was not interrupted 
by the World War, by the 1929 crash, the 1907 depression 
or by any of the minor wars and crises. The peaks and 
valleys were of varying vertical lengths but horizontally 
they fell into an harmonic period. At intervals as reg- 


ular as the tides, business reached a top, then dropped for - 


an even period, then started to ascend. The timing of the 
peaks and the valleys in the entire 39-year period fell 
within a range of a few months which could be pre-deter- 
mined in advance. Many factors enter into their studies 
and computations, but the refined totals today point to a 
business upturn which will not be stopped by a European 
war. A war might change the extent of the movement but 
not the general direction nor the duration, say Messrs. 
Hoskins and Dewey.” 


We called Mr. Dewey this morning and tried to get 
him to weaken on his prediction, citing some of the terrible 
things that might happen if war should break out. He 
wouldn't budge an inch. He said that if he were a gam- 
bler he would bet all of his chips that U. S. A. business 
will be better. That doesn’t mean, of course, that there 
will not be dips or temporary scares, but the major trend 
is up. 


* 


Business wanted Congress to stop the onrush of the New 
Deal. Congress did that. Now business has the ball, but 
unless it can put it over the goal line which represents 
increased prosperity a new New Deal will be organized. 


Actually business will be assisted for the next six months, 
because Federal funds will flow heavily—and probably a 
generous dose of new relief funds will be voted in January 
and will act as an under-pinning to business recovery. 


Business has a great chance, for if it becomes aggressive 
and takes up the unemployment slack the credit will go 
to business. The Washington expenditures produced for 
private business a situation something like the help that a 
U. S. C. player gave the opposing team a few years back, 
when he became confused and ran the wrong way for a 
touchdown. 


Roger Babson, in a recent bulletin, asks and then 
answers the question of whether the business men will 
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rally to the occasion by saying, ‘We believe they will. In 
fact, we believe that good business lies ahead. Forget the 
New Deal. Its peak has passed. Drive for business. Its 
peak lies ahead.” 


Business’s next big chore is dramatized in the cartoon 
reprinted from the New York World-Telegram. 


U. S. A. Works on Low-Fed Third 


JOHN STEINBECK, in the best-selling ‘Grapes of 
Wrath,” pounds home the greatest weakness of the cap- 
italist system. We all know what it is. We have all 
tried in our small, individual ways to lick it. The prob- 
lem, briefly expressed, is that farmers often find prices so 
low that they cannot afford to even harvest the crops, while 
at the same time millions of consumers want and need 
those crops but cannot pay for them. 


Without announcing that such is the object, the Gov- 
ernment is embarked on a plan which, if successful, may 
be the answer that we all have wanted to get. In four 
cities now the Government is issuing surplus commodity 
food stamps to relief workers through established retail 
stores, those on relief receiving stamps in proportion to 
the amount of regular groceries they purchase, the stamps 
being redeemable in any one of specified surplus agricul- 
tural commodities. In Des Moines the plan is being ex- 
tended so that those on relief will receive free surplus food 
order stamps without the necessity of purchasing regular 
groceries. 


Here’s How 


ONCE THERE 
WAS AWISE OLD 
CROW JUST DYING OF 


THIRST— 


THE ONLY 
WATER IN SIGHT 
WAS SOLOW IN 
THE BOTTLE 
HE COULDN'T 
Ger Ar iT— 


BUT- 


USING HIS 
BRAINS AND HIS 
BEAK HE ROUNDED 
UPALL THE STONES 

HE COULD FIND 


AND DROPPED 
THEM IN TRE 


aw I 


WwiTh ALITTLE HELP 
FROM AESOP. 


Three important developments for the future of this plan 
are now clear. Within the near future it will be extended 
to cotton textiles, such as plain, home and work clothing 
manufactured from cotton; within the next nine months 
the entire surplus commodities program will be extended 
to 100 cities. The third and most important development 
is that not only relief workers now receiving benefits from 
the government will be able to participate, but the plan is 
going to be extended to all low-income workers. Last 
week the plan had its first trial in Shawnee, Okla. Fam- 
ilies not on relief but having a total income of no more 
than $19.50 a week may benefit after being certified by 
the local chamber of commerce. They will be able to 
receive one dollar's worth of free surplus commodities for 
every dollar spent on regular foodstuffs. 


There will be many squawks about this plan, especially 
from those whose incomes are above the maximum and yet 
not large enough to permit food luxuries, and perhaps the 
plan will not work, but it is an interesting attempt to solve 
a problem which probably causes more discontent with the 
capitalist system than any other. 


* 


The farmers will be able to unload much of their surplus 
commodities and in general seem to approve the surplus 
plan. They are going through a low-priced period, but 
are nevertheless a currently good market for manufactured 
goods. As the result of a combination of bountiful crops 
and government benefits, farm cash income, January to 
June, was slightly in excess of the same period a year ago, 
but the margin was close—3,381 millions to 3,341: Daily 
average sales of general merchandise in small towns and 
rural areas for July were 714% larger than for July of 
last year. 


* 


The Babson service keeps a running record of business 
trends in 39 industries. As of August 1, 24 showed in- 
creases over a year ago, three no change, and 12 declines. 


The National City Bank’s analysis of half-year reports 
from 365 industrial concerns shows net profits of 397 
million dollars as against 198 millions the year before, or 
an increase of 100%. Return on net worth was 7.1% this 
year, 3.5% last year. 


“My Business Is Different” 


ALL OF US who with our salesmen are faced nearly every 
day with that ancient objection, “My business is different,” 
might use with profit the story which good Subscriber Bill 
McDermid has passed on to us. It is about the wealthy 
New York Chinese stricken with appendicitis and faced 
by an operation. He called in his trusted genera! prac- 
titioner and asked for the names of the two surgeons best 
qualified to perform his appendectomy. The doctor named 
one in New York and one at Johns Hopkins. 


““But,”’ asked the sick Chinese, “has either of these men 
ever operated on a Chinese?” 


The doctor had to answer in the negative. ‘Well, 
then,” said the Chinese, ‘‘get me the name of a doctor 
who has.” 


* 


Two men well qualified to act as general practitioners 
to the business world have joined the Department of Com- 
merce in executive positions during the last two months. 
One is Edward Noble, head of Life Savers, and now right- 
hand man to Secretary Hopkins. The other, James W. 
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Young, new director ot the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, took up work during the fortnight. He 
also is the businessman type, a salesman, an executive, a 
former officer of the J. Walter Thompson Co. 


* 


Business is smart when it appoints marketing men to the 
board of directors. A sales executive should be on every 
board. Some firms not only do this, but make their adver- 
tising agent a director. Piel Brothers, brewers, of Brooklyn, 
New York, did this last week by electing Sherman K. Ellis, 
president of the agency bearing that name. 


* 


We ought to have a good census of 1940. The Bureau 
is making a special test census for the first time in history. 
It is going on right now in St. Joseph and Marshall 
Counties, Ind. The census will answer many hitherto unan- 
swered questions concerning the American family and will 
cover employment and unemployment by areas and cities in 
considerable detail. It will give full information on the 
puzzling urban-rural migration problem as well as such 
unusual items as a count of trailers and those who live in 


them. 
* * * 


United Fight, in Paid Space, 
Will Keep Utilities Alive 


Long before the threat of government ownership became 
serious, the nation’s electric utilities were developing better 
service at lower cost and more “human” relations with their 
workers and customers. 


Individually, the members of this 10-billion-dollar industry 
have sought to promote these developments. 


But the threat has grown into an all-embracing menace. To- 
day, it affects all of them alike. They must stand or fall 
together. 


Last month, for the first time, in buying the Tennessee prop- 
erties of Commonwealth & Southern Corp., the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself acquired a major division of a large electric 
utility. 


Commonwealth & Southern is still, definitely, a “going con- 
cern.” It continues to serve 1,250,000 customers in five north- 
ern and five other southern states. 


The Federal Government, however, is developing vast power 
projects in several sections of the country. Other companies 
may soon find that their “turn” has come. 


Wendell L. Willkie, president of C. & S., has not submitted 
silently to “government-subsidized competition.” On the day his 
company handed over its Tennessee properties he ran a full- 
page ad in Nashville and Chattanooga newspapers. The next 
day he reproduced this ad in nearly a score of other large 
cities, from Baltimore, Boston and New York to Los Angeles, 
Portland and San Francisco. 


From it many people learned for the first time the utilities’ 
side of this problem. 


There have been other ads on this subject. But in propor- 
tion to the size and seriousness of the problem they have been 
few and fragmentary. 


Companies in every industry have reason to join together 
in cooperative, educational advertising to promote the type of 
service which they render. 


But in the utilities’ case, such a campaign is vital. Their 
very existence has been placed in jeopardy. 


The electric utilities should not depend on occasional “good 
will” shots. They should depend even less on lobbying and 
hidden propaganda. They must place before the public in 
every state, through advertising media which reach all of them, 
the reasons why they should not be hampered by government 
competition in their service to the public. 
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Walgreen Henry 


CHaARLeEs R. WALGREEN, Jr., succeeds his father, C. R. Walgreen, 

as president of Walgreen Co., Chicago. The elder Mr. Wal- 

green has retired to become chairman of the board of directors. 

Another recent appointment in the company is that of Justin 

W. Dart, associated with Walgreen for the past ten years, who 
has been made general manager. 


R. M. Henry, since 1925 manager of the New York office of 
Standard Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, becomes eastern 


sales manager, effective immediately. Mr. Henry first joined — 


the company in 1921. In his new capacity he will have charge 
of Standard offices in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Washington and New York. 


i 
Burke Johnson 


JosepH D. Burke, who resigned last March as director of truck 

sales of Dodge division, Chrysler Corp., is now vice-president 

in charge of sales for Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit. He 

fills a position with the company. which has been vacant for 

several years. K. M. Schaefer continues as Federal general 
sales manager. 


Roy W. JouHnson, for the past two years advertising manager 

of the Household Appliance Division of General Electric Co., 

has been appointed advertising manager of Schick Dry Shaver, 

Inc. He had been with G-E in other sales and advertising 

capacities for ten years, and before that time was associated 
with the Detroit office of Campbell-Ewald Co. 


NEWS REEL 


Keller Scragg 


Ira C. Kevver has been elected a vice-president of Container 

Corp. of America, Chicago. Mr. Keller started his business 

career in 1920 with Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and in 

1925 joined Sefton Mfg. Co., forerunner of the present Con- 

tainer Corp. In his new capacity he will supervise the sales 

and manufacturing activities of six of the company’s Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio properties. 


Georce H. Scracc is now director of advertising and sales pro- 

motion for White Motor Co., Cleveland. Before joining White 

he was associated with Brockway Motor Co., Cortland, N. Y., 
manufacturers of “Brockway” motor trucks. 


Wright Drew 


F. A. Wricut, formerly of the St. Louis sales territory of 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., has been transferred to Milwaukee office 

where he becomes manager of resale sales at company head- 

quarters. He succeeds B. M. Horter, who was recently 
appointed general sales manager. 


V. M. Drew, for the past eight years general sales manager of 
the commercial division of Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, 
Wis., has joined Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, as manager of 
national account sales. Although his headquarters will be at 
the company’s home factory, he will spend most of his time in 


field work. 


Photo of Mr. Walgreen by Moffett; Mr. Henry, by Blank-Stoller 
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Should Advertising Be Afraid of 


the “Consumer Movement” ? 


Progress of the 


t4 99 
consumer movement 


is measured by 


survey of urban consumers in ten cities who vote on whether 


advertising adds to costs, and how much is spent to adver- 


tise each of 15 famous products. This is the 19th of a series 


of surveys made by the Ross Federal Research Corp. for 


SM and edited by Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor. 


S the result of a consumer sur- 

vey made for SALES MANAGE- 

MENT by the Ross Federal 

Research Corp., we may add 

to the great American Credo, 1939 
edition: 

1. Practically all consumers believe 
that mass production tends to make 
consumer prices lower, and 

2. Practically all consumers believe 
that advertising can broaden a manu- 
facturer’s market and thus create mass 
production, but— 

3. Nearly 40% of these same con- 
sumers believe that widely advertised 
mass production articles cost more be- 
cause they are advertised. 

4. The average consumer overesti- 
mates by about 200% the unit cost of 
advertising well-known products. 

5. Consumers under 30 exaggerate 
advertising costs more than their 
elders. 

6. Sixty-five consumers out of 
every 100 feel that without advertising 
they would not have discovered their 
favorite satisfactory products. 

7. And 62 out of every 100 doubt 
that without advertising they would be 
able to identify their favorite product 
if they wished to buy it again. 

8. Speaking of that same favorite 
product, and assuming that it had 
never been advertised, 46% think that 
today’s cost would be greater, 36% 
that it would be less, and 18% that 
it would be the same. 

These are major conclusions drawn 
from a personal interview survey of 
1,000 consumers in ten cities, con- 
ducted during the last week of July, 
1939, by Ross Federal for SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 

The respondents were typical urban 
Americans above the relief level, di- 
vided equally between male and fe- 
male, equally between under-30 and 
over-30. 

During the last decade the consum- 
ers of the country have become fa- 
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miliar with economic terms. Prior to 
the Big Zoom it is doubtful whether 
the term “mass production” would 
have meant much to the average per- 
son. Today, so Ross men report, there 
are very few to whom the term need 
be explained. 


First Question 


With the understanding of the 
meaning comes an appreciation of 
what mass production does. In answer 
to the first question (see reproduction 
of survey form which the investigators 
read to respondents) only six out of 
every 100 doubted that mass produc- 
tion tends to lower prices.. There were 
no important variations between men 
and women, but those under 30 were 
slightly more positive than those over 
30 that more goods mean _ lower 
prices. 


Second Question 


Apparently Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
also understand the function of ad- 


thus create mass production? 


A lerge-size bottle of Vitelis Ha 
Tonic 


A dozen bars of guest-size Ivory 
Soap 

A $175 General Electric refrigerator 

A $50 Underwood portable typewriter 

Three cans of Maxwell House Coffee 

A dozen cans of Campbell Soup 

A dozen bottles of Coce-Cola 


1. Do you believe thet mass production tends to make prices lower to consumers? 
2. Do you believe that advertising can broaden a manufacturer's market, and 


3. Do you believe that widely advertised mess production articles, (such as 
those listed below) cost you more becaucs they are advertised 


4. Of course, you cannot know the exact amounts -~ but what do you think is the 
total advertising cost for each of the following well-known products? 


Advertising 
qo Cost 


5. Consider any article in the above list which you or your femily uses, and 
which you find generally satisfactory: 


Neme of Product under consideration 
A -~ Do you believe that if that product hed never been advertised you 
would have discovered its value anyway? 


B = Do you believe that without brand-neme advertising you would be-able to 
correctly identify the product if you wished to make a 


Cc - Assuming thet the product had never been advertised -- do you believe 
that it would cost you more, or less, than you pay t 


Yes ( No (_) 


Yes ( Bo (_) 


Yes ( No (_) 


Advertising 


Ft A $10 pr. of Florsheim shoes 
__ LO” our doz. Sunkist oranges _ 
A carton of Camels 
A $2.00 Ingersoll Watch ‘eal 4 
A $3.00 Brownie camera P 
10 gallons Ethyl gasoline o¢ 
A $25 Philco radio SUBS 
The lowest priced new Ford 


car B 20.00 


res (V No e 


cond purchase? 


No (_) 


Yes (V) 


less ({ 


a Lina Naigh 


Is advertising a “tax”? One thousand consumers answer. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


é 


¢ 


Table I 


What Does It Cost to Advertise These Products? 


Check your judgment against that of Mr. and Mrs. Ameriea. One thousand consumers were asked this 
question, “Of course you cannot know the exact amounts, but what do you think is the total adver- 
tising cost for each of the following well-known products?” 
Try it yourself — and get your friends to do it. Compare the figures with the consumer averages. See 
text for comment, and actual costs of many of these products. 
The top figure for each product is the arithmetical average, the lower is the median average. For 
example, the average estimate on Vitalis for males under 30 was 10 cents, but as many put the cost under 
7 cents as put it above that sum. The arithmetical average in most cases is considerably higher than the 
median because a few people made very high guesses. On Vitalis the range was from 5 to 65 cents. 


Male Female Average, 
PRODUCT Under | Over || Under | Over Male | Female All Range__ 
30 | 30 30 30 Total | Total Consumers Low | High 
VITALIS HAIR TONIC (Large size) _..-__ setiinidlai $.10 $.10 $.10 $11 | $.10 $.10 $.10 $.05 $.65 
07 07 10 10 || 07 .09 08 - 
GUEST IVORY SOAP (Dozen bars) 3 = 06 .06 08 07 | .06 07 .065 015 
| 04 04 05 05 | 05 .05 05 
GENERAL ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR ($175 model) __ | 9.70 10.67 10.58 12.07 | 10.17 11.20 10.59 1.00 60.00 
| 5.00 8.00 10.00 8.50 5.00 9.00 7.00 
UNDERWOOD PORTABLE TYPEWRITER ($50 model) _ || 2.75 3.45 3.12 3.54 || 3.11 3.32 3.21 50 20.00 
| 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 || 2.00 2.00 2.00 
MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE (3 cans) | rr) 09 u 10 || 09 10 095 04 27 
07 .06 09 09 ||  .06 .09 075 
CAMPBELL SOUP (Dozen cans) __._...________ | .08 09 ! 10 10 09 10 095 .06 48 
| 05 07 || 10 10 || .08 10 .09 
COCA-COLA (Dozen hotties) | 06 05 | 08 .06 06 08 07 05 .26 
| 05 05 || 05 05 || 05 05 05 
FLORSHEIM SHOES ($10 grade) | 77 || gl 81 || 74 81 775 25 4.00 
50 50 ||- .50 50 || 50 50 50 
SUNKIST ORANGES (4 dozen) 07 08 | 09 08 08 08 .08 01 40 
| 05 05 || 08 05 .05 .07 .06 
| | 
I I aire inte cherries 08 09 || 10 10 || = .08 10 .09 02 70 
08 08 || “10 ‘10 ‘08 ‘10 ‘09 
INGERSOLL WATCH ($2 model) = 12 13 || 14 15 B 15 14 04 67 
10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
| 
BROWNIE CAMERA ($3 model) 20 18 || 20 23 19 20 .195 .08 1.00 
15 15 || 15 15 15 15 15 
ETHYL GASOLINE (10 gallons) Sareea 12 11 || 14 13 || ll 13 12 .06 30 
| 10 10 10 10 ||  .10 10 10 
| 
PHILCO RADIO ($25 model) id sa 87 1.59 || 2.02 1.99 1.72 2.01 1.865 50 8.00 
|| 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
FORD CAR (Lowest priced new model) = = | 29.59 28.57 || 23.65 26.08 28.75 24.60 26.67 1.00 150.00 
|| 20.00 20.00 ! 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
vertising, for in answer to the second duction articles do not cost more be- Yes,% No, % 
question 96.7% said “yes,” that ad- cause they are advertised does not pre- —. - ait $9.4 
vertising can broaden a manufacturer's _— clude that person from believing that aa -......... 32.3 67.7 
market, and thus create mass produc- this may ot be true in the case of ad- Total female ..... 36.4 63.6 
tion. Again there was no important vertised articles with such small vol- Recapitulation ie sl 
variation between the sexes, but a ume as not to c'assify under mass pro- sgh siubiedcdtii <3 68.3 
slightly greater appreciation by the duction. Grand Total ......-. 36.3 63.7 


younger group of the power of adver- 
tising. 


Third Question 


After determining the attitude to- 
ward mass production and prices, and 
the power of advertising to create 
greater demand and sales, the respond- 
ents were asked, "Do you believe that 
widely advertised mass production ar- 
ticles cost you more because they are 
advertised?” 

The results show that 36% believe 
that advertising makes these goods 
cost more, 64% that it doesn’t. 

The fact that a consumer may be- 
lieve that widely advertised mass pro- 
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Since practically all believe that ad- 
vertising creates mass production, and 
that mass production tends to lower 
prices, it seems apparent that the 
skeptics (36%) must believe that ad- 
vertising increases the profit margin. 
In other words, they seem to argue 
that the advertising manufacturer does 
not pass on to them the savings which 
advertising can create. 

Young people were much more 
skeptical than their elders, as shown 
below: 


Yes,% No,% 

Male 
| 41.2 58.8 
Coat SO oo se eeds $1.2 68.8 
Total male ........ 36.1 63.9 


The answers to this question may be 
used as a measuring rod of the effec- 
tiveness of the anti-advertising teach- 
ing in many schools and colleges. 

For every three in the over-30 
group who believe that advertising 
makes goods cost more there are four 
in the younger group. Unquestionably, 
this is a threat to advertisers, but per- 
haps not quite as serious as a great 
many have thought, since it does not 
necessarily follow that all who think 
advertising adds to cost are opposed to 
advertising. For all any one knows, 
a majority may be willing to pay ad- 
vertising costs to secure the quality, 
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reputation, prestige, etc., which are as- 
sociated with so many advertised 
brands. Other surveys made by SM 
have pointed to this conclusion. 

Soles passing final judgment on 
the answers to this question, readers 
should study the answers to the last 
question—which is a companion ques- 
tion but developed around a specific 
advertised product rather than around 
advertising in general. 


Why Pick on Advertising? 


Both the defenders and the critics 
of advertising make a common mis- 
take—that of singling out advertising 
as if it were a thing apart from the 
rest of our economy. 

Advertising is only one of several 
manifestations of the private enter- 
prise system. If one believes in a form 
of collectivism then it is perfectly log- 
ical to attack advertising on the 
ground that it is one of the conspic- 
uous examples of private enterprise. 

But if one believes in the system of 
private enterprise, why attack advertis- 
ing costs—why not attack the general 
manager's salary, the bookkeeping 
department expenses and the steno- 
graphic costs? All of them, with 
others besides, go to make up the 
manufacturer's cost of doing business 
and if the business is successful the 
consumer pays these costs. Those who 
carry the torch for advertising often 
play into the hands of the critics by 
accepting their false premise that ad- 
vertising is a thing apart—instead of 
putting the argument on the logical 
plane that advertising is a form of 
selling and an inseparable part of the 
system of private enterprise. 

A favorite argument of the defend- 
ers of advertising runs something like 
this: Advertising broadens markets 
and permits mass production. Mass 
production lowers costs and prices. Q. 
E. D.: Advertising costs you nothing. 

There seem to be a growing num- 
ber of thinking consumers who do not 
believe that this is a simple Q. E. D. 
In the present survey 36% indicated 
that skepticism. The wisest of them 
probably know that there are some 
limits to the savings created by mass 
production. They know that up to a 
point unit costs decrease rapidly as 
volume goes up, but once that point is 
reached the savings are small. The 
possibilities of savings through mass 
production vary greatly from industry 
to industry. 

We know, for example, the produc- 
tion costs of one of the most widely 
advertised food products, and over a 
span of the last ten years, through 
good times and bad, the cost per case 
of that item hasn’t varied more than 
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two or three cents a year. If greater 
production drops costs a few cents a 
case, there is no way of passing that 
tiny saving on to the consumer. 

Even the less analytical consumer 
may doubt whether the manufacturer 
always passes the big mass production 
savings on to him or her. The realistic 
ones probably argue that if the manu- 
facturer can keep them for himself 
and thinks it is wise to do so, he will 
pocket the savings; that it is not altru- 
ism or a sense of duty which causes 
him to lower his prices, but merely 
cold-blooded reasoning. He may de- 
cide that by dropping his prices he 
will attract a much larger group of 
consumers (the Henry Ford reason- 
ing) and thus make greater net profits 
even with smaller profits per unit; or 
he may be forced by competition to 
lower the price. 

Many years ago Mr. Kellogg per- 
fected something which he called a 
corn flake. It was new and revolu- 
tionary. No one had ever heard of it. 
No one wanted it. A market for it 
was created by extensive—and expen- 
sive—advertising. As sales went up 
unit costs of production fell and the 
gross margin widened. 


Ads Create Competition 


But by the mere act of successfully 
advertising the product Mr. Kellogg 
attracted competitors. Even if he had 
wanted to retain for himself and his 
stockholders all of that widened profit 
margin, he could not have accom- 
plished it because competitors forced 
the price down. Today there are many 
manufacturers making corn flakes, and 
the Kellogg corn flake advertising of 
the future, no matter how successful it 
may be, cannot possibly permit the 
Kellogg Co. to exact an exorbitant or 
extortionate profit. 


What is the unit 

advertising cost? 

See tables and text 

for both consumer 

opinions and ac- 
tual cost. 


"Forty years ago Robert Ingersoll, 
tinkering with an alarm clock, con- 
ceived the idea of a low-priced pocket 
watch. This, too, was revolutionary. 
Advertising did an educational job, 
created a market, lowered unit costs. 
The success of the business attracted 
competitors who did no advertising 
of their own but cashed in on edu- 
cational advertising done by Ingersoll. 
With no advertising costs of their own 


they could sell their watches more 
cheaply than the Ingersoll brothers. 
Therefore, the Ingersolls had to lower 
their prices whether they wished to or 
not. 

IN A FREE COMPETITIVE SYS- 


TEM THE SUCCESSFUL  SPE- 
CIALTY QUICKLY BECOMES A 
COMMODITY—and as such subject 
to price competition. 

Think that over. You will find 
many examples in the products used by 
your family. The exceptions are 
largely in the field of patent monop- 
olies, and if people object to the high 
prices they should blame the patent 
system rather than the advertising. 


CBG 


Make your own guess of the ad 

money behind a dozen-bottle sale; 

then see text and tables for facts. 

Hint: The company wired SM, 

“consumers estimate more than 
four times too high.” 


There is no compulsion or law that 
requires the public to purchase any 


given brand of anything. Nearly every . 


advertised product has private brand 
competitors selling at lower prices. 
There used to be a belief that all pri- 
vate brand articles were inferior in 
quality. Poppycock! Some of them 
are inferior, but many, as we all know, 
are identically the same as the adver- 
tised product, made in the same fac- 
tory by the same people with the same 
raw products. Very few people, how- 
ever, can be sure that they are the 
same, and most of them would prob- 
ably be willing to pay the advertising 
cost as an insurance of quality. 

The manufacturer frequently takes 
the private brand business on a break- 
even basis, or not much above it, in 
order to achieve the ultimate in mass 
production savings. Without the ad- 
vertised product to create demand for 
the generic product the private brand 
volume would fall off, and prices to the 
public of both the private and the ad- 
vertised brands would be raised, or 
companies go out of business, or both. 

The private brands and the non-ad- 
vertised brands in most fields outside of 
staple necessities are a type of parasite 
which feeds on the tree of advertising. 
Without the market development and 
consumer education accomplished by 
advertising these free-ride products 
would have no demand, fF would 
sell, if at all, for higher prices. 

Consumers should be made to under- 
stand that manufacturers and other 
advertisers do not throw money out 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Advertising Campaigns 


+ and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Posters | 


Texas Pecans 


“The United States has a monopoly 
on pecans, and the state of Texas holds 
about 40% of that monopoly.” So 
saying, the Texas Pecan Industry, lo- 
cated at Waco, has set out to move its 
pecans onto the shelves of the nation’s 
consumers with a three-year advertising 
campaign. 

For the first year’s drive, which will 
run from November through April, 
the industry has appropriated some 
$200,000, to be obtained from an 
assessment of one cent per pound on 
the 1939 crop which, it is estimated, 
will reach 2,500,000 pounds. Leche & 
Leche, Inc., Dallas, has been ap- 
pointed to handle the campaign. 

Major consumer advertising is 
scheduled to appear in Good House- 
keeping, Ladies Home Journal, SEP, 
Life, Woman's Home Companion, 
Household Magazine and This Week, 
supplemented by insertions from 
Thanksgiving through New Year's in 
57 U. S. and Canadian newspapers, 
and a special list of 71 dailies and 
weeklies in Texas. Also on the sched- 
ule are 23 trade papers and outdoor 
posters in 11 cities. 

Currently the Council is sponsoring 
laboratory tests to evolve new uses for 
pecans. Results so far: Pecan oil for 
salad dressing, as a base for skin 
creams and toilet soaps; pecan meal 
for sandwich spreads; pastry icing, 
confections, breakfast foods and cake 
flours. Shells “‘offer definite opportu- 
nities as bases for fine writing paper, 
varnishes, glue and other products.” 


Americannon 


Full-color double-page spreads in 
September issues of Vogue and Har- 
pers Bazaar will introduce Cannon 
Mills, Inc.’s new Fall line—the Amer- 
icannon Series in Cannon Towels. On 
the schedule also are page ads, in full 
color, for American Home, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 
McCall’s and the two magazines intro- 
ducing the new line. 

Quaint with illustrations of Cannon- 
adapted bell jars, ad copy features 
“towels fashioned with fond mem- 
ories! Linked in tender sentiment to 
today’s flowered walls, flounced cur- 
tains and gracious furniture” . . 
“You'll prize the Prim Patterns with 
their neat, nodding flower-heads .. . 
their ribbons, scrolls and lattices . . . 
their block designs that danced right 
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off a patchwork quilt.” Among the 
new designs are Lexington, Water- 
Lily, Victorian Rose, Harlequin Bou- 
quet, Monticello, Beacon Hill, Regina. 

Cannon is offering department stores 
and other dealers a towel display kit, 
including an enlarged poster of the 
bell jar, theme note of the Amer- 
icannon series, and a set of bathroom 
nooks in color to serve as backgrounds 
for towel displays. Newspaper mats 
and copy suggestions are also available 
for local tie-in advertising. N. W. 
Ayer & Son, New York, handles the 
account. 


Exclusive 


Mutual Broadcasting System is pat- 
ting itself on the back. So is Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Boston, for whom 
Mutual last fortnight acquired exclusive 
rights to broadcast the 1939 Baseball 
World Series. The contract, signed 
during a broadcast over the Mutual 
network from Chicago, also gives 
Mutual and Gillette an option for ex- 
clusive broadcast rights on the 1940 
series. 

The network reports that it will link 
150 stations to air the broadcasts for 
Gillette, including short wave stations 
in Canada, Hawaii, Mexico and Cuba. 
Maxon, Inc., is the Gillette agency. 

Unsponsored last year, the World 
Series games were carried by Mutual, 
NBC and CBS as a sustaining pro- 
gram. In 1936 and 1937, Ford spon- 
sored the broadcasts over the three net- 
works. 


Not in Eight Years 


As far as Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., can figure, the full-color 
ads which it will insert in ten mag- 
azines, via BBDO, New York, this 
Fall constitute ‘the strongest Fall cam- 
paign on linoleum conducted by any 
manufacturer in the past eight years.” 
Time, Newsweek and Nation’s Busi- 
ness will carry five insertions each; 
SEP, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeep- 
ing, American Home, Better Homes G 
Gardens and Parents’, four insertions 
each. 

Copy will feature interiors in which 
Armstrong linoleum patterns have 
been installed. Full-color photographs 
of such interiors will furnish the illus- 
tration. 

Armstrong’s popular-priced line of 
Quaker and Standard felt-base floor 


covering will continue to get plugs on 
Armstrong’s spot radio program, ‘“The 
Heart of Julia Blake,” an electrically 
transcribed show heard three times 
weekly on 20 stations. It’s the only 
advertising carried on the company’s 


* popular-priced line. 


Armstrong retailers are being fur- 
nished with a consumer booklet, 
“Dream Kitchens of 1940,” carrying 
the dealer’s imprint, to be distributed 
to customers and prospects. Additional 
sales helps include giant enlargements 
of the consumer book with wire stand 
for floor display, special counter dis- 
play cards and direct mail material. 


Teamwork 


The heating, cooling and air condi- 
tioning equipment manufactured by 
Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wis., is sold 
through the local contractor upon 
specifications of the architect and the 
consulting engineer. This factor “‘in- 
spired” Trane’s current trade paper 
campaign which is emphasizing ‘‘team- 
work between the architect, the engi- 
neer, the contractor and Trane.” 

Double-page, black and white 
spreads are running in seven papers in 
the heating and air conditioning field, 
each picturing a timely sport or ex- 
ample of “synchronized effort,” such as 
a polo team or a symphony orchestra. 
On the schedule, which will run from 
September through February, are Archi- 
tectural Forum, Architectural Rec- 
ord, Heating, Piping & Air Condition- 
ing, Domestic Engineering, Heating & 
Ventilating, Refrigerating Engineering 
and Automatic Heat & Air Condition- 
img. 


$2.75 on “Captain” 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., begins a campaign, via agents 
Lennen & Mitchell, N. Y., the middle 
of September “which will fling a new 
banner across the horizon of the dry 
shaver industry.’ Purpose is to intro- 
duce Schick’s “newest, fastest ‘Captain’ 
shaver” by allowing a $2.75 trade-in 
value on any old razor: Wet or dry, 
safety, straight-edge or electric. Unless 
the latter happens to be an old Schick. 
In that case the allowance is $3.75. 

“Big space” in 55 newspapers and 
b.&w. ads in Esquire, SEP, Collier's, 
and Life “will splash the news of the 
campaign across the country.” To aid 
and abet dealers there'll be direct mail 
material, counter and window displays, 
dealer tie-up ads, store leaflets, etc. 
The trade-in scheme will cause no 
headaches to the dealer, Schick says. 
He gets full discount off the list price. 

Schick has also announced “new, 
inviting” discounts on other models in 
its electric shaver line. 
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McKesson and Robbins 
know—as many another 
business apparently does 
not—that battles are not 
won by generals sulking 
in their tents. That long 
ribbon in the hands of 
Vice-President W._ E. 
Dewell (left) and A. L. 
Omohundro, director of 
the laboratories, is a re- 
plica of the eight-foot 
plane ticket each used 
on their  12,000- mile, 
month-long trip around 
the country to talk with 
the company’s representa- 
tives. The trip was 
planned primarily for the 
purpose of introducing 
the McKesson Friendship 
Package and the prestige- 
building brochure on the 
company’s laboratories, 
but it built something 
greater than good will— 
a firm foundation for 
future achievements. 


McKesson, Riding the Storm, Forges 
Ahead to Beat “Summer Slump” 


O the many companies whose 

sales, somehow, sour in Summer 

SM presents the case of Mc- 

Kesson & Robbins. On top of 
of one of the most serious emergen- 
cies any large company ever was 
called on to meet, McKesson faced 
the Summer slump. 

It has taken both in its stride. 

Adversity is a great teacher, if one 
will learn. McKesson has set out to 
learn and to do more in the way of 
vigorous marketing, intelligent promo- 
tion—more to insure trade and con- 
sumer good will and cooperation—in 
the last six months, than in any simi- 
lar period in its 106 years... . 

On Thursday July 13, William J. 
Wardall, trustee of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., gave stockholders and cred- 
itors “the first complete picture’ of 
the company’s current financial condi- 
tion. 

From ‘the most exhaustive inde- 
pendent investigation ever made of a 
corporation of similar size and char- 
acter,” Mr. Wardall was able to em- 
phasize McKesson’s “inherent sound- 
ness." The company, he said, is now 
“on the road to full recovery.” 

Despite inflation of $21,025,658 in 
assets, of which about $2,870,000 was 
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Out of its struggle to survive 
catastrophe, the 106-year-old 
drug company has not only 
come far on the road to full 
recovery, but has increased re- 
spect for the high quality of its 
“own” products, found new 
ways to help its wholesalers, 
made its dealers better friends. 
And June sales of McKesson 
products were the largest in its 


history for that month! 


stolen, Mr. Wardall showed, the con- 
solidated balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, represented an excess 
of assets over liabilities of $27,296,- 
030. 

He also reported that, despite these 
difficulties, and after provision for 
them, McKesson ‘“‘made money” in 
each of the last three years—$1,376,- 
693 in 1938, $2,313,662 in 1937, $2,- 
202,396 in 1936. 


McKesson, in fact, is making 
money now. For the period of trus- 
teeship from December 8, 1938, to 
May 31, 1939, the company had a net 
profit of $1,384,960, before reorgan- 
ization expenses. 

More important than immediate 
profits, however, are findings by inde- 
pendent engineers and chemists that 
“the company’s own products are of 
high standard and quality,” and Mr. 
Wardall’s own conviction that its 
products, policies, and programs have 
“retained the very valuable good will” 
of the trade. 

SM for February 1, 1939, told 
some of the many things done by the 
McKesson organization, by other 
manufacturers and wholesalers, by re- 
tailers and others, to overcome last 
Winter’s sudden great emergency. 

McKesson struggled then merely to 
survive. The jobs of 7,500 people, the 
investments of 15,000 stockholders, a 
source of supply for 30,000 stores, 
were in jeopardy. 

McKesson has planned and worked 
since to strengthen and to grow—to 
become a more vital factor in the na- 
tion’s drug and liquor industries than 
it was before. It is building today 
not only to hold customers but to add 
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them, and to create for tomorrow a 
larger and more stable prosperity. 

How successful some of these poli- 
cies already have been is shown in an 
increase in net sales of the drug and 
sundries department of 8.74% in May 
from level of May, 1938. 

Sales of McKesson’s “own” drug 
products in June, W. E. Dewell, vice- 
president, told SM, were the largest in 
history for that month. All nine ter- 
ritorial divisions participated in the in- 
crease. 

A good way to arm against Sum- 
mer slump is to promote and sell with 
consistent vigor the year around. 

Through last winter and through 
this Summer McKesson continues to 
advertise its drug and liquor products 
in newspapers and magazines. It uses 
drug trade papers regularly. Although 
a network radio program is ended, 
subway posters have been added in 
New York to reach the Fair market. 


Expansion Aids Comeback 


Consistently, month after month, 
through its public relations counselors, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., sends out 
news releases to newspapers and busi- 
ness papers on different phases of 
the come-back. Many of these are re- 
leased in their areas, and under their 
names, by the heads of the 66 Mc- 
Kesson wholesale drug units through- 
out the country. These houses have 
been important businesses in their lo- 
calities for an average of 65 years. 
McKesson is a /ocal as well as a great 
national organization, There is local 
significance to news editors in the fact 
that McKesson is coming back. 

McKesson has increased its cover- 
age and multiplied its contacts. In the 
last six months it has added five in- 
dependent drug wholesalers, in terri- 
tories not adequately covered by the 
66 McKesson-controlled wholesale 
units, bringing the number of these to 
14, . . . Even before last December 
there was probably not a single inde- 
pendent druggist in the country who 
could not be called by his first name 
by one or more of McKesson’s sales- 
men. Since then these men have fur- 
ther increased their contacts and co- 
operation... . 

McKesson executives have appeared 
as speakers before local and _ state 
druggists’ conventions. . Headed 
by Charles F. Michaels, president, 
and William J. Murray, Jr., first vice- 
president, the company’s executives 
have gone out on the road to “tell the 
McKesson story’ and to help custom- 
ers sell its products. 

McKesson, for example, exhibited 
at the convention of the American 
Medical Association in St. Louis in 
May. Its executives there failed to 
find “any case where a physician had 
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the slightest doubt about the quality 
of McKesson merchandise. ; 

But the company, it was realized, 
Mr. Dewell said, needed more than 
reports and missionary work, however 
widespread and intensive. It had to 
dramatize—in unforgetable ways—the 
value of its products and of its serv- 
ice to customers, 

In May McKesson issued a brochure, 
“The McKesson Laboratories — a 
Camera Tour.” This was followed, in 
July, with a slide and sound picture, 
by Vocafilm, Inc., on “The McKesson 
Laboratories.” 

Print order for the 48-page brochure 
was 100,000 copies. It presented, in 
pictures, the actual operations of the 
company’s plant at Bridgeport, in pro- 
ducing drug products . . . the care 
with which ingredients are selected 


and tested . . . the use of precision 
instruments in determining purity and 
stability . . . the conscientiousness of 
workers. 


The purposes of the laboratories, it 
was explained, are ‘to guard the purity 
of all products in regular manufactur- 
ing production, to improve existing 
products and to develop new ones, 
and to conduct research looking to- 
ward the advancement of knowledge 
in pharmacology and medicine.” 

Pictured also is one of the 1,000 
pure-bred white rats, bred under care- 
ful control there to establish dietary 
and other, reactions. . . . A “‘check 
chart” on 33 of the 450 McKesson 
drug products—including Albolene, 


Trustee Wm. J. Wardall . . . is able 
to emphasize the company’s “inherent 
soundness” 


BY 
LAWRENCE 
M. 
HUGHES 


Calox antiseptic and toothpowder, Mc- 
Kesson milk of magnesia and shaving 
cream—cites the use of special instru- 
ments in assuring high quality. Such 
instruments are photometers, tensi- 
ometers, refractometers, polariscopes, 
and PH indicators. Certain products, 
such as Calox antiseptic and Soretone, 
are rechecked by all five of them.... 
A full-page map at the back of the 
brochure shows ‘“‘the nation-wide dis- 
tribution of McKesson & Robbins 
houses,” both drug and liquor. 

Copies of the brochure have been 
made available to druggists through 
McKesson wholesale houses, to physi- 
rians, pharmaceutical schools and as- 
sociations, and to all McKesson em- 
ployes. 

Similarly thorough coverage has 
been planned for “The McKesson 
Laboratories” film. For the preview 
at Bridgeport recently, work was 
stopped at the plant so that all em- 
ployes there could see it, 


“Own” Products Fare Well 


Although the business of McKes- 
son wholesale houses is primarily in 
products of other manufacturers, the 
company has seen to it that its own 
brands are by no means Jost. Respon- 
sibility for production and sale of 
McKesson products is closely inte- 
grated. Mr, Dewell, vice-president, is 
in charge of manufacturing and of 
sales of McKesson’s “own” products. 

. . One aspect of this work is in 
the fact that the company’s art depart- 
ment is closely tied up with its labora- 
tory. This is intended to provide bet- 
ter coordination between product and 
container development and to insure 
closer control by the laboratory of 
therapeutic statements and dosage in- 
structions on the labels. 

In addition to helping the salesmen 
of its wholesale branches to know the 
McKesson line and standards better, 
McKesson recently has begun to send 
plant men out into the field to learn 
selling, and to meet customers and cus- 
tomers’ problems. 


With manufacturing department 
heads and junior executives as stu- 
dents, the company organized at 
Bridgeport in May the ‘McKesson 
Sales Group.” Forty were enrolled for 
the first course of 12 study periods. 
Their curriculum is climaxed by field 
selling trips, in which they report their 
successes or failures—and why, 


In addition to the company’s own 
general and sales executives, outside 
svectalists address the group—on such 
subjects as advertising, displays, dis- 
tribution, retail sales approaches, store 
operating costs. : 

Despite such morale- and goodwill- 
building methods, and despite vigor- 
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“Hey Boss, I finally got into Johnson’s office—what'll 
I do now?” 


* 


ous year-round sales and promotion, 
the McKesson people knew that the 
Summer—+this Summer above all— 
demanded “something special.” 

It appeared in the form of a 
“friendship offer.” 

This offer of several McKesson 
drug products in one attractive pack- 
age was the company’s means of show- 
ing tangible gratitude to its custom- 
ers among the retail druggists by 
helping them to gain additional good 
will and traffic. 

The offer was made to 30,000 in- 
dependent druggist customers of Mc- 
Kesson wholesalers or authorized dis- 
tributors. In proportion to the size 
of his McKesson purchases each drug- 
gist could submit a list of names of 
vis best customers, Whereupon the 
company wrote each of these customers 
to tell him that a gift awaited him at 
his drug store, if he would call for it 
personally. 

The box contained a trial size of 
Calox toothpowder, a regular size 
tube of Yodora cream, a one-half 
ounce bottle of Soretone, a sample of 
Albolene, and a tin of 12 asperin tab- 
lets. Imprinted on the cover was “Mc- 
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Kesson Friendship Package—Compli- 
ments of Your Druggist.” 

Distribution of packages and letters 
was on the basis of a certain quantity 
of packages and letters in proportion 
to differing amounts of orders placed 
by the druggists. 

This Summer, as before, McKesson 
made free goods offers to druggists, 
but the friendship offer was different. 
It was bigger. To date, some 500,000 
of these friendship packages have gone 
out to make friends for McKesson’s 
customers, and thus for McKesson. 

Mr. Dewell showed SM a few of 
the thousands of letters he has re- 
ceived on it, which are typical of the 
response. . . . A New Jersey lawyer 
thanks his druggist for it, and men- 
tions that he uses McKesson’s prod- 
ucts on the suggestion of both his 
doctor and druggist. . . . A Califor- 
nia woman points out that “my hus- 
band and I have both used Calox for 
a long time and prefer it to all other 
dentifrices. This is the first time, 
however, that we have used Albolene 
and Yodora. We like them and shall 
continue their use... .” 

A South Carolina druggist i is pleased 


with “the results which this plan of 
advertising has brought to this store. 
Most of our customers are regular 
McKesson consumers, but those that 
have not been sold on McKesson are 
now convinced that the McKesson way 
is the right way. The majority of the 
customers that came in the store for 
the Friendship Package either pur- 
chased from 50 cents to $2 worth of 
merchandise or paid from $1 to $5 on 
their accounts, ‘ 

A New York city druggist reports 
that “fully 90% of the people who 
presented their letters for the free of- 
fer again bought regular sundry mer- 
chandise, despite the fact that they 
were in a few days before... .” 

To introduce this offer and ‘The 
McKesson Laboratories” brochure, Mr. 
Dewell and A. L. Omohundro, di- 
rector of laboratory research, embarked 
on a trip. In less than a month, from 
mid-May to mid-June, they traveled 
some 12,000 miles, mostly by air. 
(The ticket issued each of them by 
Eastern Air Lines was 7 feet 11 inches 
long—which may be some sort of rec- 
ord in itself!) They addressed 26 re- 
gional sales meetings attended by 
about 1,000 representatives of the 
company’s 66 divisions. 

“This was more than merely a 
good will tour,” Mr. Dewell said. 
“Each presentation lasted two and a 
half hours. We devoted two hours to 
general review of and plans for the 
business.” 

Just how effective the entire pro- 
gram was may be indicated from the 
fact that by the time he returned to 
Bridgeport on June 15, Mr. Dewell 
announced certain changes in Summer 
plans. Production was stepped up 
from four days a week to a full five- 
day, 40-hour-week basis. Instead of 
the customary two weeks off for semi- 
annual inventory the end of June, this 
period was cut to three days. 

McKesson, as Mr. Wardall said, has 
demonstrated in these last few months 
its ‘inherent soundness.” He might 


have added that by such vigorous 
methods McKesson has shown itself 
able to meet and overcome the vicis- 
situdes of still another century. 


The McKesson Friendship Package 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Products of AmForge are sold to 
industry, with nearly every job 
being made according to cus- 
tomer specifications. The com- 
pany faced the problem of hu- 
manizing and “pepping up” its 
sales story. The problem was an- 
swered successfully by a “radio 
quiz” booklet, with the conductor 
interviewing typical prospects. 
Each recipient of the booklet 
found on facing pages a list of 
18 questions and a space for writ- 
ing in the answers. Only a third 
of the questions had to do with 
the company’s products. 


‘le “Thyg'ts Endry Selkirk, 
f{ a Designing Engineer” 


CONTESTANT: “Endry Seliish. jolge I'm o Designing Exginaes 
JUDOE AMPORGOE: “Very 90 
hon Number |0 of 
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orrect answer to the is Ungavo swlect 
right place. (1) Siam, (2) Northern Canado, (3) Gold Coast of Alnica.” 

SELRIRE: “Ungova? | would say thot that 1s one a! the smaller colonies 
Altice.” 


JUDGE AMTORGE: "lm sory! Usigova is 2 former district of Concda 
eod of Hudson Boy, now inctuced in the Province of Quebec Nest 
question... Number 11 bow many capitols has the Unsted States 


~ 
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“Washington, D, C., | know —asd New York ond Philadelphia 
but I don't recoll aay others,” 
FUDGE AMTORGE: “M: Selkirk, you'll get about 30 per cent on that one. 
The book states that our country bas had ten different copstals During 
the 


“Information, Please” Skits 
Enliven Sales Conventions 


OT only did Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale apparently make a 
ten strike when it decided last 
November to sponsor the “In- 

formation, Please” program over 42 
stations, but the company did a favor 
to several other organizations which 
have found that the technique can be 
applied successfully in holding com- 
pany sales conventions and dealer con- 
ferences and in driving home the news 
about new advertising campaigns. 

Canada Dry, according to figures re- 
leased recently by the Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Co., had 
an average sales increase of 9.2% dur- 
ing the first seven months as against 
a decline of 3.5% (six months aver- 
age) for general grocery sales. In 
May, 1939, the last month for which 
complete sales figures have been re- 
leased, Canada Dry beverages had a 
sales increase of 23.2% over May of 
last year. The program seems to have 
an unusually high listening audience 
among the higher economic strata and 
especially with business executives and 
salesmen. Because of that acceptance, 
skits built around the same idea have 
some advance assurance of popularity 
if the questions and answers are 
handled successfully. 

One of the outstanding hits at the 
May convention of the American Mar- 
keting Association in Chicago was an 
‘Information, Please” program, where 
several hundred men and women in 
the audience laughed at and with the 
four perspiring “experts” —Professor 
T. N. Beckman, Ohio State University ; 
Charles A. Woolcott, Daniel Starch 
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Organization; Elon G. Borton, La 
Salle Extension University; and Philip 
Salisbury, SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Convention features built around 
this lea relieve the tension at meet- 
ings designed to accomplish serious 
work, provide a rest period between 
long speeches, can be made to get over 
sound and valuable information and 
pull the audience into the program. 

The Schenley Import Corp. wanted 
to get over to the salesmen and their 
wholesalers the story of a Summer 
campaign in newspapers and magazines 
on Bacardi. They realized the impor- 
tance of having the support of the man 
in the field; they knew that in dealing 
with a retailer he will praise the ad- 
vertising of the product he sells or 
denounce it as failing to meet certain 
sales problems. 

They felt that the conventional big 
portfolio or easel containing proofs of 
the advertising to come were a com- 
monplace which no longer excited the 
salesmen but did produce yawns and 
even snores. 

“But,” reasoned Sander Heyman, 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of the company, “if we can make 
him, the salesman, understand what 
our advertising means to him and his 
products he will go far toward making 
our campaigns, which involve so much 
work and thought, successful. Our 
1939 Summer campaign is based on 
the catch headline ‘There’s a Differ- 
ence Worth Knowing.’ The copy sup- 
ports the headline by stressing the 
differences which reveal, definitely, the 
top quality of Bacardi rum. When the 


advertisements were ready and about 
to be released, the question of mer- 
chandising the campaign arose. We 
felt that the usual facts and figures 
in comprehensive presentation form 
would be received with ordinary en- 
thusiasm. 

“Admittedly, something different 
seemed to be needed to create enthusi- 
asm among salesmen. Therefore a 
quiz game called, ‘There’s a Differ- 
ence Worth Knowing,’ was devised. 
Obviously “There's a Difference Worth 
Knowing’ reveals the theme of the 
Bacardi advertising. The game itself 
consists of a series of general questions 
pertaining to the wine and spirits in- 
dustry. Being in a quiz form, it takes 
advantage of the current question-and- 
answer fad. Fortunately, therefore, 
our slogan was easily adaptable.” 

The first meeting at which the quiz 
was attempted by Mr. Heyman and his 
associates was held at one of the 
largest wholesale food and spirits firms 
in New England. At the meeting sales- 
men were told that they were going 
to be asked to participate in a question- 
and-answer game called “There’s a 
Difference Worth Knowing.” The 
salesmen themselves were asked to 
select five of their members to make 
up the jury of so-called experts. Ques- 
tions were put to them in the form of 
an affirmative statement and they were 
asked to name the correct answer. Fol- 
lowing are a few typical questions: 

1. Scotch whisky is made from corn or 
barley. (Barley, of course, is cor- 
rect.) 

Brandy loses alchohol with age or 


nN 


eains alcohol with age. (Loses al- 
cohol is correct.) 

3. White wines should be served at 
room temperature or chilled. (Chilled 
is right.) 


4. Rum from Puerto Rico is considered 
imported or domestic. (Domestic is 
correct.) 
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5. Fortified wines is due to aging or the 
adding of brandy. (Adding of brandy 
is Correct.) 


The questions called for a general 
knowledge of the liquor market and 
not about the Bacardi line. Each 
question was preceded by the state- 
ment “There's a Difference Worth 
Knowing,’ and thus the slogan was 
constantly brought to the attention of 
the salesmen in a painless manner. 

The quiz was received with much 
enthusiasm and interest, and volunteers 
from the audience were quick to speak 
up when one of the jurors stumbled 
on a question. 

The five words of the slogan having 
been established in the minds of the 
salesmen, they were then given a 
Bacardi brochure which gave sample 
ads, dates of insertion and circulation 
figures. By getting away from the con- 
ventional methods of introducing the 
advertising campaign the barrier of 
boredom was definitely broken. 

Salesmen were given a supply of 
simple cardboard gadgets built around 
an optical illusion which also stressed 
the theme of the campaign and they 
used them with their prospects and 
customers so effectively that less than 
a weck after the quiz-and-answer game 
had been played the company asked 
for an additional 500 units. 

In other cities, such as New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelpl.ia, the novel 


The Schenley Import Corp. wanted to 
arouse dealer salesman enthusiasm for 


their new advertising campaign built 
around the theme “There’s a Difference 
Worth Knowing.” They felt that sales- 
men were bored with the conventional 
portfolio. A sales meeting developed 
along the lines of “Information, Please” 
aroused excitement and amusement and 
paved the way for a detailed story on 
Bacardi’s new advertising campaign. 
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presentation was repeated at whole- 
salers’ meetings, and in each instance 
the stunt created excitement and 
amusement. Bottles of Bacardi were 
given as prizes to the brightest jurors. 

The company credits the novel pres- 
entation with much of the success of 
the Summer campaign. Sales of the 
brand have shown a definite increase 
in all major markets where Bacardi 
advertising and merchandising were 
conducted this Summer. 

The American Forge Division of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
has applied the basic idea to the in- 
dustrial field, making their presenta- 
tion in a booklet called “Judge Am- 
Forge Holds a Radio Quiz.” 

The company manufacturers Upset 
Forgings exclusively and sells them to 
such industries as railroads, aviation, 
farm equipment and automotive. 
Nearly every job must be made accord- 
ing to customer’s specifications. They 
have no standard package such as is 
found in the consumer field. 

In their selling the company stresses 


the improved quality of their forgings 
due to controlled grain flow, their ex- 
tra strength, savings in machining, 
savings in freight and savings in the 
amount of steel used for a given part. 

But it has been difficult for them to 
humanize and pep up the sales story. 
In an effort to do something different, 
their agency developed abooklet written 
in the form of a radio quiz with the 
conductor interviewing several differ- 
ent people who represented types of 
AmForge prospects. Conversational 
style is used throughout with the illus- 
trations from page to page tying in 
the atmosphere of the radio quiz with 
the text and with some of the illustra- 
tions of their products. The spread 
reproduced with this article shows the 
application of AmForge to the prob- 
lems of a designing engineer. 

H. Mulford, vice-president of the 
company, tells SM that the reaction has 
been very gratifying, that many pros- 
pects have complimented them on both 
the effectiveness and the painlessness 
of the sales message. 


Industrial Market Data 
Handbook Issued by 


Dept. of Commerce 


Biennially for the past several years 
the Department of Commerce has 
issued a consumer market Data Hand- 
book. Now it has come out with a 
comparable publication on industrial 
markets, the Industrial Market Data 
Handbook. 


The handbook is designed, accord- 
ing to the Department, for the special 
use of advertising and sales executives 
in estimating sizes and locations of 
their markets together with the poten- 
tial value of these markets. ‘‘Informa- 
tion in the handbook is useful for es- 
tablishing new sales territories or reap- 
praising old ones, for setting up sales 
and production quotas, planning sales 
and advertising campaigns, and decid- 
ing on channels of distribution likely 
to be most profitable to the manufac- 
turer.” 


The book, of 907 pages, contains 
16 tables which give complete figures 
on industrial production, employment, 
value of products, cost of material, 
fuel and power, and output per wage 
earner for each of the 3,070 counties 
in the country and similar data for 
every city of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation. Most of the figures are for 
1935, the latest year for which infor- 
mation in this form is available. 


Table 1 is a summary of all manu- 
facturers by state and county and gives 
total number of establishments; the 


number of wage earners; wages; the 
cost of materials, fuel and power, value 
added by manufacture; value of prod- 
ucts; value of products per wage 
earner and the total number of motor 
trucks registered. Table 2 gives the 
same information, excluding motor 
trucks, for all cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over. 

Table 3 shows the location of manu- 
facturing plants by state and county 
by type of industry. 

Tables 4, 4a and 5 are summaries — 
of the manufacturing industries by 
kind of industry and for 33 industrial 
areas. 

Table 6 shows the number of plants 
selling through various distribution 
channels by industry groups. Table 7 
is a summary of the primary channels 
of distribution by industrial groups. 
Table 8 shows the changes in method 
of distribution through primary chan- 
nels from 1929 through 1935 in each 
of the 16 major groups of industry. 
Table 9 is devoted to distribution costs 
by industrial groups. 

Table 10 is a summary of the dis- 
tribution of industrial goods in certain 
selected classifications by full service 
and limited function wholesalers. 

Tables 11 to 15 are devoted to the 
mining industry and are particularly 
valuable to mining equipment manu- 
facturers. 

The handbook can be obtained by 
sending to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., or any 
district office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. It is priced 
at $2.50. Ask for Series No. 107. 
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WEEKLY TRAVELING ExpENse REPORT 


Totals for Week | 


“Long Distance is one sales expense 


\ 


Details of Auto Expenses and Res ee 
+S ot ate on | 


a zLOW TO AND MIS 


were glad to Okay!” 


Lone DistTANcE telephone service does a 
man-sized job of dealer-coverage for the 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation. 
There are 81 Easy salesmen. Every one 
must keep in close touch with from 50 to 
100 dealers as well as prospective dealers 
and distributors—and also conduct train- 
ing schools for the retail sales organizations. 
Training work may hold a salesman in 
one town for a week — but he swings around 
his territory on time—by telephone. He 


chats with dealers, answers inquiries, books 
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orders, adjusts complaints — almost as if he 
were there in person. . . . Easy says, “We 
urge our men to use Long Distance because 
it’s the only way they can handle all their 
duties efficiently.” 

Many other businesses have proved Long 
Distance profitable and in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. Perhaps the ideas developed 
out of their experience would be interesting 
to you. Why not call in a Bell 
System representative — right oy, 


* 
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Li 
now, while you’re thinking of it? ey 


September is traditionally the month 
when ‘“‘business will be better.’ Let's 
hope this year it’s more than wishful 
thinking. 


* * * 


That a nation as big and vital and 
efficient as ours should have been in 
the dog-house for ten years simply 
doesn't make sense. 

* * * 

Our own Ray Bill has a plan which 
does make sense, namely, that business 
should take the bull by the klaxons 
during the breathing spell, instead of 
settling down to a policy of /aissez 
faire, in which case the intermission 
may be terminated before anything 
constructive is accomplished. 

. = 

Slang version of “Gives him a $100 

bill’: Hands across the C. 
x * & 

Have you met the Volunteer Come- 
dian? He's a card. His habitat is the 
elevators. When he wants to get off 
at the mezzanine, he says: “The may- 
onnaise.” Guaranteed to panic all 
passengers with low giggling-points. 
Oh, he’s a card. 

To a radio ad-man who shall be 
nameless is attributed this precious 
nifty: “I always sleep with my wife, 
or a reasonable facsimile thereof.” 

. = 8 

J. Soulard Johnson, promotion di- 
rector of KMOX, St. Louis, sends 
along another advertising sermonette, 
this time from the New Baden (IIl.) 
News: “Dear Subscriber: Finding a 
spider in your paper was neither good 
luck nor bad for you. The spider was 
merely looking over our paper to see 
which merchant was not advertising, so 
he can go to that store, spin his web 
across the door, and lead a life of un- 
disturbed peace.”’ 

+ a 

Many a writing man would be 
proud to have written that ad a month 
Or sO ago, announcing the establish- 
ment in New York of Roy S. Durstine, 
Inc. It was a clear conception of what 
the ideal advertising agency should be. 

* * & 


Before we could reach for our shot- 
gun, Frank Klapp tossed this over the 
transom and took it on the lam, a 
slogan for Jergen’s Lotion: ‘The Paws 
that Refresh Us.” We are teletyping 
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Cleveland police to bring him in, dead 
or alive. 
* * * 

Add similes: “As anonymous as a 
copy-writer.”” 

* * 

Battle cry for the G. O. P. in 1940: 
“Let us then be up and Dewey.” (Just 
to show Cleveland contribs that we can 
be goofy, too.) 

* * * 

Tony the Bootblack (not by Horatio 
Alger) has a notion that Jefferson 
nickels are about to be recalled, and 
will therefore have premium value, so 
he gives me my change in Jeffersons. 
I appreciate the thought, but I don’t 
believe in Santa Claus. 

 - 

“Banish Aching Feet,” says a head- 
line on a little ad in Time. Sounds 
like an extreme measure. Amputation 
might be worse. 

* * * 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass buries a stop- 
per, “All done with mirrors,” down 
among the 8-point. 

7 =a © 

The cute little gal in rompers, flying 
a kite in the Times-Picayune page 
headed ‘Watch how sales go up in 
New Orleans,’ is Pamela Talbot, five- 
year-old daughter of Andy Talbot, 
promotion manager and one of our 
contribs. 

* * #* 

Mystery note: Phil Schwartz hears 
that the Government has ordered 340,- 
000 paper diapers. He swears it’s not 
a gag. 

x * * 

Slogan for a well-known ale: “Every 

day is Ballantine’s Day.” 
* * # 

Title for an article on alcoholism: 

“He Who Gets Slopped.” 
* * * 


You know about the Pennsy’s new 
coach-train between New York and 
Chicago, of course. Chiseling firms 
will welcome this innovation. A sales- 
man can now sit up all night without 
having to pay the berth-rate. 

YS 

Chief Sitting Bull rates a page in 
Who's Sioux. 

x * * 

Count also among the Lost Arts the 
art of listening. The average Ameri- 
can grabs the monolog, and all you 


have to say is: “You don’t tell me!” 


“Teh! Tht” . . . “Well 
well!’ . . . “Is that so!” 
* * * 


“If you think any sentence you write 
is particularly good, strike it out.’’— 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. Every copy- 
writer knows at least one client who 
operates on that basis. 

- 

“Griffin Allwite’’ sounds like baby 

talk. ss @ 


Columbia Recording Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn., a subsidiary of CBS, is out 
this month with a 50-cent record in 
the popular field. An answer to the 
thousands of “‘rug cutters” who want 
something better than the 35-cent 
record, without going up to 75 cents 
for a tune that is soon played to death 
on the radio. 

x * * 

Remember the good old days when 
a man was said to have “accepted a 
position?” 

* * * 

Michigan’s Gov. Luren Dickinson 
did not list the N.Y.W.F. among the 
sin-spots of New York, but he prob- 
ably considers it The World of 
Gomorrah. 

x * * 

From the Appalachian Hills, Lew 
Conarroe postcards the skiier’s version: 
“Wishing Will Make It Snow.” 

“oe 2 

A scout reports that Stickwell & Co., 
New York, puts out an extra-adhesive 
mucilage. 

* * * 

J. A. Caldwell wishes Nelson Arm- 
strong, national ad mgr., to get full 
credit for the data-book issued by the 
Port Huron Times Herald. So be it. 

> 

The andante cantabile from the 
second movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony is getting to the 
masses in more-or-less pure form 
through the medium of a very hum- 
mable tune called ‘‘Moon Love.” That 
leaves few of the classics which Tin 
Pan Alley has not laid its hands on. 

x. 3 

When you reflect that cream always 
rises to the top, remember that scum 
does, too. 

* * * 

Just to keep up with Lew Conarroe, 
here’s a headline for a 3-in-1 Oil ad, 
used in conjunction with a Singer 
sewing-machine: “‘Oiling Will Make 
It Sew.” 

_ =. 

Suggestion: Nylon Noiseless Nee- 
dles, guaranteed to get all the music 
on the record, warranted not to wear 
out any record through attrition. Wil- 
mington (Del.) papers please copy. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Cooperating With Cooperatives 


Production of crops is but half the farmer’s 
battle of making a profit. Marketing is the other half. 


_ some pride The Farmer-Stock- 
man points to its record with farm 
cooperatives. 

Prior to 1920 we talked and wrote of 
cooperation as a principle which we 
thought farmers ought to adopt and use. 
In 1920 we began work at the job. 

In that year, the result of long months 
of work on the part of The Farmer- 
Stockman staff, the first cotton coopera- 
tive in the United States was set up in 
Oklahoma. The move spread rapidly 
through the South. 

The benefits to cotton farmers were 
instant and abiding. Margins in the 
handling of cotton were reduced to a 
small point. 

While this co-op, the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association, was set up to 
enable farmers to get more for their 
cotton, it continues to operate, year 
after year, to retain the benefits gained. 

A different sort of co-op was born in 
Oklahoma in 1932 when sources of 
credit for stockmen dried up. In those 
dark days, livestock was about the only 
liquid security held by farmers and 
stockmen. Banks were calling loans. 
Breeding cattle were going to market. 
Stockmen were desperate. 

Due largely to the efforts of The 
Farmer-Stockman, a credit agency was 
set up which in seven years time has 
loaned to and collected from stockmen 
over $13,000,000. It operates closely 


with the cooperative commission firm 
set up at the same time, also by The 
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Farmer-Stockman, which is now the 
largest on the yards at Oklahoma City. 


HESE are not the only aids given to 
the cooperative movement by The 
Farmer-Stockman. We have been frank 
at all times to point out the mistakes of 
the co-ops, and on numerous occasions 
have advised against the organization of 
proposed cooperative units. 

For the cooperative is not a cure-all. 
It won’t solve all the farmers’ problems. 
It merely offers a chance of getting a 
little more for what the farmer raises or 
securing for him better service. Any 
gain from cooperatives secured in this 
way is something which the farmer can- 
not get any other way. 

We believe in the cooperative as a 
way of doing business. In our view it is 
not, as some charge, “un-American.” 

Cooperation is merely a special form 
of capitalism. It lives and thrives on 
the profit motive. The farm co-op puts 
up its capital, takes a business risk, 
hopes to earn a profit and varies from 
the private corporation only in the man- 
ner in which that profit, if any, is di- 
vided. 

Farmers first learned to work and 
think together in their co-ops; later they 
began to work and think together in the 
field of education. Now in the field of 
rural electrification they are helping 
rapidly to create a better country life. 


MOLDER OF FARM PRACTICES 


The law under which Oklahoma’s scores of 
cooperative cotton gins operate was written in 
the offices of The Farmer-Stockman. The by- 
laws of the Oklahoma Livestock Marketing 
Association were drawn up likewise in the 
same offices. 


HE SAVED A VAST INDUSTRY 


When the livestock industry of the 
Southwest faced a complete breakdown 
in 1931, Clarence Roberts, editor of 
The Farmer-Stockman, 
was drafted into serv- 
ice by the cattlemen of 
Oklahoma. It was 
through his personal 
work and the powerful 
influence of the farm 
paper he_ represents 
that this $192,000,000 
S o uthwestern 
industry was 
put back on a 
solid founda- 
tion. 


HE FARMER-STOCKMAN, in 1914, 
set about the development of a 
cooperative marketing plan “to stand 
‘the test of time and to bring to the 
farmers of Oklahoma a proper share of 
the value of the things they raise.” The 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association 
and the Oklahoma Livestock Marketing 
Association stand today as the fulfill- 
ment of the first part of this program. 
The addition of fifty million dollars to 
the buying power of the farmers of the 
South three years after the founding of 
the cotton growers organization attests 
the realization of the other goal. And 
the tremendous influence of The 
Farmer-Stockman in bringing about this 
constructive program is the same in- 
fluence that is constantly at work for 
products exploited through The Farmer- 
Stockman. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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Practical Pointers on Working with 
Department Store Salespeople 


OLLOWING the ruling of the 
Federal Trade Commission that 
rayon must be properly described 
in selling conversation as well as 
in print, representatives of trade pub- 
lications shopped the New York stores 
and asked salesgirls what rayon was. 
They were told it was everything from 
artificial silk to mercerized cotton. 
Not more than 5% of the girls inter- 
viewed said that rayon was what it is 

a distinct fabric woven from manu- 
factured yarn. This, remember, was 
in some of the finest stores in America. 

If the salespeople in the New York 
stores aren't familiar with an every- 
day item like rayon, it’s no wonder 
manufacturers are asking questions 
about the training of salespeople in 
both large and small department stores. 

Most manufacturers admit that de- 
partment store salespeople know too 
little about their products to sell them 
intelligently. They look upon the edu- 
cation of department store salespeople 
as a difficult problem, and they leave 
it to the stores. Suppose we approach 
the problem in question and answer 
form. 

Why is the opportunity wide open 
for manufacturers to work with de- 
partment stores in the training of their 
sales peo ple? 

Unionizing of store employes, or the 
threat of it, has increased department 
store wage rates and shortened work- 
ing hours. With retail volume off, the 
percentage of payroll to sales has gone 
sky high. However, stores are fully 
aware that only 50%, on the average, 
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How can we reach buyers with our training material? How 


can we cooperate with big store training departments? 


What mediums are practical for educating salespeople? 


These and other important questions are answered specifi- 


cally in the article which follows. ‘ 


of the potential customers who enter 
the doors actually buy anything. The 
rest are just “lookers.” Furthermore, 
even those who do buy purchase only 
half as much as they could be sold 
by an alert, carefully trained sales 
force. 

If the stores can train their sales- 
people to get a higher proportion of 
the possible business that actually en- 
ters the doors, the percentage of sell- 
ing cost will be reduced automatically. 
Department stores recognize this and 
are doing all in their power to improve 
the situation. They also recognize that 
they can’t do a complete training job 
alone. They need the help of the 
manufacturers of the merchandise they 
are selling. 

Therefore they welcome the educa- 
tional material of any manufacturer 
who really understands their problems 
and who prepares his material in us- 
able form. 

Who is responsible for the training 
of salespeople in department stores? 

The buyer is the key man in the 
training of salespeople in most stores, 
big and little. Too many manufacturers 


see the department store buyer only 
when he comes to market, order book 
in hand. They are inclined to treat 
him as though he did nothing but buy. 

Actually, buying is just one phase 
of his job. He is also a sales promoter 
for his department, a crew manager 
for his salespeople, and a display di- 
rector for his merchandise. Some 
stores, such as Macy’s, give him the 
more accurate title of ‘‘department 
manager.” 

The buyer tells his salespeople the 
selling points of new merchandise he 
has just bought. He holds meetings 
to emphasize the selling features of 
staples. He goes over his slow-moving 
items with his salespeople and tells 
how to sell them. He uses meetings, 
personal talks, literature, any means he 
thinks worth while to get selling in- 
formation to his people. Because of 
the complicated nature of his job, 
however, he needs help in educating 
his salespeople, and welcomes it. If 
you put a usable program into his 
hands he will give more attention to 
training on your merchandise. 

The training department is also im- 
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...and 350,000 grocers agree, when the 
NBC Clue helps Canada Dry increase Sales 23% 


America wakes up on Tuesdays. . . the 
night when “Information Pleases.” It was 
back in May, 1938 that “Information 
Please” was first heard as a sustaining 
program over the Blue Network. Alert 
critics hailed it with delight; fan mail soared; but 


radio critics—while admitting its entertainment value 
—labelled the program “too highbrow for commercial 
use.” Fortunately for millions of listeners, Canada 
Dry thought otherwise and so November 15, 1938 
saw “Information Please” make its bow as a spon- 


sored show. 


\ Big Boy Blue Blows! 

¢ Starting with a chain of 43 stations, 
alg “4 Canada Dry found results so favorable 
j that the list was increased to 59 stations 
within six months. Here was another program that 
swiftly demonstrated the selling power of the Blue 
Network. During the first seven months of the pro- 
gram Canada Dry sales averaged a 9.2% increase over 


the year before, while general grocery sales decreased 


3.5%. For May, 1939 (latest figures on hand), sales 
of Canada Dry products showed a 23% gain over 
May, 1938! No wonder that Big Boy Blue is blowing 


his horn so vigorously! 


Give yourself something to crow about 
Coming in the mail is your copy of 
> “America Wakes Up on Tuesdays,” the 
complete success story of Canada Dry’s 
“Information Please.” Watch for it. 

The same great national medium that put sparkle 
in Canada Dry sales is available to you in the NBC 
Blue Network. Its stations are so strategically located 
that they are able to deliver your program to 95% of 
all the major market radio families of the country — 
not to mention the cream of the small town and rural 
audience. And if coverage like that doesn’t bowl you 
over, youll be absolutely overwhelmed when you 
find out how little it costs to put Big Boy Blue to 
work for you. A flick of the forefinger on the phone 
will bring an NBC representative with the whole story 
(and a contract, too). 


NBC BLUE NETWORK 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 


"Rests Buy Bue 
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...not only middle -brows, but “all-brows” tune in 
the Blue, with its programs that reach from Tos¢a- 
nini to Tin Pan Alley, from Shakespeare to Skits. 
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portant to any manufacturer eager to 
get store salespeople to put more in- 
telligent selling efforts behind his mer- 
chandise. For the training department 
supervises the sales education of all 
the employes in the store. Once con- 
fined only to the largest department 
stores, it is now an essential feature 
of many of the smaller organizations, 
and its importance in the retailing pic- 
ture is constantly increasing. 

The work of the training depart- 
ment covers background education in 
store systems, policies, location of mer- 
chandise, how to approach the cus- 
tomer and similar subjects important 
to the store, but of less importance to 
the manufacturer. But the training 
department also emphasizes such sub- 
jects as increasing the average sales 
check, and in that the manufacturer's 
assistance is decidedly welcome. 

How can department store buyers 
be reached with your training mate- 
rial ? 

If you have salesmen calling on de- 
partment stores, the answer is easy. 
For your salesman’s job is far from 
finished when he takes an order. The 
buyer expects the salesman for a wide- 
awake manufacturer to follow through 
to the point where the merchandise 
moves into the hands of consumers. 
He will, therefore, be glad to have the 
help of your salesman in training his 
salespeople to sell your goods more 
efficiently. 


Training Is Promotion 


Your salesman should present your 
training program to the buyer together 
with the rest of your promotional plans 
when he shows your line. An impor- 
tant part of his work should be to 
arrange with the buyer for meetings 
of the salespeople at which he will 
show your line—or the portion of it 
that has been bought by that store— 
and explain its selling points. 

Training material sent through the 
mail is very important as a means of 
reaching department store buyers. It 
builds a background for your salesmen 
and supplements the training job they 
are doing. If you sell through jobbers, 
or if your salesmen don’t make fre- 
quent contact with the stores in their 
territories, you will have to depend on 
mailed material to do all your train- 
ing work. 

Every manufacturer knows that in 
any direct mail work mailing lists are 
of great importance. This is particu- 
larly true in working with department 
store buyers. And there is no list that 
is harder to keep up to date than a 
list of buyers? Why? Because de- 
partment store personnel turnover is 
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amazingly high. Buyers are constantly 
being shuffled. Furthermore, there is 
always the danger of offending a buyer 
by continuing to send your literature 
in the name of his predecessor, for 
whom he probably has scant regard. 

Therefore, don’t use buyers’ names 
on your mailing lists. Address your 
material to the store, for the attention 
of the buyer of the department in 
which your merchandise is sold. This 
will keep your lists active indefinitely, 
and will insure the placing of your 
material in the right hands. 

House magazines, letters, bulletins, 
broadsides and _ similar _ literature 
should all be sent out in this manner. 
If your material is properly prepared 
for department store use you will find 
that a high proportion of it is put to 
good use. 

How can a manufacturer cooperate 
with department store training depart- 
ments? 

While it is true that training is the 
sole job of the training department, it 
is obvious that with all the salespeople 
in the entire store to supervise, less at- 
tention can be given by it to specific 
merchandise than can be given by the 
buyer. Therefore, it is not usually 
possible for a manufacturer to main- 
tain the same close contact with the 
training department that he does with 
the buyer. 

In the larger department stores, the 
training department organization in- 
cludes a training supervisor for each 
floor or each merchandise group in the 
store. In the smaller stores the staff 
is necessarily smaller. In the smallest 
stores, One woman handles the entire 
job. 

Two courses of action should be 
taken by the manufacturer. First, his 
salesmen should make it a point to 


meet the training supervisor in charge 
of the department to which he sells, 
or the training director for the store. 
He should explain the educational ma- 
terial his firm makes available, and 
should offer his personal services in 
connection with the store’s training 
program on his merchandise. This 
contact should be renewed, briefly, at 
least once in six months. 

Second, the manufacturer should put 
training supervisors and training direc- 
tors on his mailing list to receive the 
more important of his educational lit- 
erature — particularly his house mag- 
azine. This will duplicate material 
that is being sent to the buyer, but so 
much the better. It will then have a 
double chance of hitting its target. 

What are the principal media used 
by manufacturers in educating depart- 
ment store salespeople? 

1. Whether they are trying to 
reach the salespeople through buyers 
or training departments or both, many 
manufacturers who know department 
stores use a good house magazine as 
the backbone of their programs. Some 
are written for the salespeople them- 
selves. These, incidentally, are excep- 
tions to our rule that educational ma- 
terial should be addressed by title and 
not by name. House magazines written 
for salespeople are far more effective 
if they are mailed to the salespeople 
at their home addresses. 


Magazines “Sell” Other Aids 


Most house magazines are edited for 
the buyer, and tell him how to pass 
the information they contain along to 
his salespeople. They are a channel 
through which other educational mate- 
rial is offered, free, to the buyer who 
will write for it. This type of offer 
serves the double purpose of prevent- 
ing waste of expensive material, and 
of checking the thoroughness with 
which the publication is read. 

The good house magazine contains 
sound ideas for promoting your prod- 
ucts in department stores, for display- 
ing them better, and for talking about 
them to customers. The bugle-blow- 
ing, ‘See-what-a-wonderful-house-we- 
are’’ type of magazine soon loses its 
audience. 

2. A basic training manual should 
be prepared if your line is reasonably 
staple. Your manual may be confined 
to your line exclusively, going through 
it item by item and giving specific sell- 
ing points on each. Or it may gen- 
eralize on your entire field, but use 
your products for illustrative examples. 

Typical of this second type of train- 
ing manual was the recently issued 
booklet of a prominent maker of un- 
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Discussions of TYPICAL JOBS 
GOOD BUSINESS PAPER AD- 
VERTISING HAS DONE... 
prepared by advertising agencies 
of wide experience in the use of 
business paper space... sponsored 
by these outstanding business 
papers: 


G00D 


AMERICAN BUILDER and 
BUILDING AGE, Chicago 

BAKERS’ WEEKLY, New 
York 

BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER, New York 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, 
Chicago 

CHEMICAL & METAL- 
LURGICAL ENGINEER- 
ING, New York 


BUSINESS 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST, New York 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, 
New York 
ENGINEERING & MINING 
JOURNAL, New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, 
New York 
HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW, 
New York 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


PAPERS 


CITIES ane 
puitt on PAPER 


The building is conceived in the mind of man 
... planned... then put on paper — long be- 
fore the building is put on the face of the 
earth. 


Preferences for products and methods are 
established through use of paper . . . good 
business papers ... even before the blue prints 
or the plan. 


Marquette recognizes the need and the de- 
sire of all those who build to know fully the 
service they can get from its cement. Before 
the building, men must know what forms the 
foundation. 


“That is why we constantly talk to our com- 
posite customer through the media of his own 
selection, the Business Paper,” says A. M. 
Phelan, Advertising Manager, Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing Company. “We must 
build up Marquette in his mind by the best 
means and at the best time available to us: 
When he’s thinking about nothing but busi- 
ness... while he’s reading his business paper 
for ideas that help him. We believe in the 
retention value of the eye —and hence the 
Marquette advertisement, picture and printed 
TRULAR-KEYSTONE word ... supporting and supplementing the 
New York spoken word of the Marquette representative. 
LAUN aye New York 


MACH RY, New York 


MACH DESIGN, 
Cleveland 


POWER, New York 
RAILWAY AGE, New York 


‘3 D. T. CAMPBELL, INC., ADVERTISING 
STEEL, Cleveland CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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derwear. It was entitled ‘How to Sell 
Men’s Underwear,” and it covered the 
entire subject from how to measure the 
customer to how to step up the sale. 
The booklet applied to underwear in 
general, but all the way through, 
whenever detailed selling points were 
given, that manufacturer's shirts and 
shorts Or union suits were cited as ex- 
amples. The booklet was offered in 
the manufacturer's house magazine. It 
was so well liked that buyers -and 
training departments in more than 500 
department stores wrote for copies to 
use in training furnishings salesmen. 

3. Multigraphed Bulletins or “flash 
sheets” are frequently used to give full 
information about a new item, or to 
tell how to advertise or display it. 
Preferably, they should be announced 
in the house magazine so the stores 
will write for them. Where speed is 
necessary, it may be wise to ship your 
bulletins with the merchandise so the 
new product and the information on 
how to sell it will reach the store 
simultaneously. 

4. Broadsides, preferably in color, 
get attention from both buyers and 
training departments when they con- 
tain important “how-to-sell’”’ informa- 
tion that should be put in the hands 
of the salespeople. Your broadside 
may be planned for use in one of three 
ways. It may be made big enough and 
its type set large enough to be tacked 
on a ledge or column in the depart- 
ment during a departmental meeting. 
The familiar “giant telegrams” lend 
themselves well to this use. Or it may 
be written in such a manner that it can 
be read by the buyer or training su- 
pervisor at a meeting of the salespeo- 
ple. Or it may contain, prominently, 
the suggestion that it be routed around 
to all the salespeople in the depart- 
ment for personal study. 


Leaflets Are Handy, Cheap 


5. Salespeople’s leaflets that tell 
the story of every item in his entire 
line are used by an important textile 
manufacturer for conveying informa- 
tion about his products. On one side 
of the leaflet is a talk on the company 
that makes the product, with a few 
words about its history, what it stands 
for, and the guarantees that back its 
products. On the other side are the 
detailed selling points of the specific 
item, with full information on what 
to do from the time the customer is 
first approached until the sale is made. 
The leaflets are sent to the buyer of 
each department for distribution to his 
salespeople. They are made in just 
the right size to be kept in the back 
of the sales book. 
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6. Merchandise tags are becoming 
increasingly important in sales clerk 
education. When the manufacturer 
puts the main selling points on the 
tag, the advantages of the product can 
be read at a glance. When everything 
is on the tag, even the browsing cus- 
tomer will read your sales message and 
act as her own salesgirl. Picture the 
advantage of informative tags to the 
salesperson who is new to a depart- 
ment. When a customer asks her a 
question about an item she has never 
seen before, she is able to read your 
tag and give the answer instantly. 
What is still more important for you, 
it’s the correct answer. 


For Drama, Films or Slides 


7. If you're looking for something 
that will get your educational story 
across dramatically, try motion pic- 
tures. They are being used by a few 
manvifacturers for the presentation of 
complete training courses on their 
products to meetings of salespeople. 

These films have tremendous ad- 
vantages over single printed messages. 
They are dramatic. They are easily 
comprehended. They are welcomed by 
the salespeople because they entertain 
while they educate. They should, of 
course, supplement rather than replace 
the regular sending of printed litera- 
ture. They are definitely a “one-time” 
educational method that can’t be re- 
peated every month. 

8. Talking Slides will do almost 
the same job if movies are too expen- 
sive for you—and at about one quarter 
the cost. With them you can show 
salespeople the details of your prod- 
uct and how to sell it, and any manu- 
facturing details that would be useful 
to a salesperson in clinching a sale. 
They also furnish a vehicle for you to 
point out the high spots verbally, just 
as the films do. 

If motien pictures and slides are an 
important part of your educational 
work, your salesmen must take over 
the responsibility of getting them be- 
fore the salespeople. It’s up to them 
to arrange for the showing of your 
pictures, to be at the meetings to see 
that they are run off smoothly and to 
answer questions, and to carry the 
equipment from store to store. 

How can a manufacturer take ad- 
vantage of salespeople’s meetings held 
by buyers and training departments? 

We have already mentioned that de- 
partment stores use meetings of sales- 
people as the chief means of instruct- 
ing them. Usually the salespeople in 
a given department will meet in the 
offices of the training department every 
three months or so for a general re- 


view. Meetings on the selling floor, 
conducted by the buyer, occur more 
frequently. 

Few buyers are naturally good con- 
ductors of meetings. It’s hard work 
for them. Manufacturers who recog- 
nize this are sending them special ma- 
terial on their products around which 
entire meetings can be organized. 
Some are including separate depart- 
ments in their house magazines de- 
voted to suggestions for weekly train- 
ing meetings. A complete outline is 
given of suggested subject matter. 

An occasional special meeting at 
which your products will get all the 
attention may be arranged by your 
salesman. His offer to talk to the 
salespeople about the selling points of 
your products will be welcomed by 
both buyer and training department. 
Don’t make the mistake of leaving it 
to your salesmen to prepare their own 
talks or to speak extemporancously. 
Special meetings are too valuable for 


that. The salesman should be care- . 


fully coached in how to stage the meet- 
ing and in exactly what to say. 

If you use motion pictures or slides 
for educational work, your salesmen 
can easily arrange for the special meet- 
ings needed for showing them. Supply 
them with form letters, which they can 
send to stores a few days ahead on 
their routes, telling about your picture 
and how they would like to show it. 
This advance notice gives the store an 
opportunity to arrange for the showing 
of the film promptly when they arrive 
—either before the store opens in the 
morning or after it closes at night. 


Stress Salable Advantages 


What type of information do sales- 
people need? 

Most department store salespeople 
are paid on a commission basis. The 
more they sell, the more they earn. 
Therefore they aren’t the least bit in- 
terested in knowing what a grand old 
house yours is, or that the founder of 
the company is still active in the busi- 
ness. But they are interested in the 
improvements that make your product 
better than another that sells for the 
same price. 

They are still more vitally interested 
in knowing about the high quality fea- 
ture that makes your product worth 
10% more than the product of your 
competition. If you give them this 
information they'll push your item 
every chance they get, because it means 
10% additional commission with every 
sale. 

In your house magazine, in your bul- 
letins, in your broadsides, in your 

(Continued on page 59) 
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ENERAL MOTORS earnings reflect the general prosperity of the Detroit area. Earn- 
G ings mean cars made and sold; workers employed, money spent in the Detroit 
market. 

A corollary to motor car earnings are department store sales. During the first six 
months of 1939, Detroit department store sales were up 14.3% over a year ago, the 
largest increase of any city reported by the Federal Reserve. 

In building activity Detroit ranks third for the first six months of 1939. There are 
many other indices of an active, prosperous market in the Detroit area —a market 
worth any advertiser's first consideration this autumn, particularly when Detroit is so 
easily and thoroughly covered by one newspaper — The Detroit News. 


The Detroit News, by actual survey, reaches 634% of all Detroit homes taking any 
English newspaper regularly. 767% of the Detroit News city circulation is home deliv- 
ered by exclusive News carriers. 


Sell a prosperous market economically, thoroughly through its big home newspaper. 


ei The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York: I. A. KLEIN, INC. ° Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1939 {39} 


WESSON: oll for housewives, cash for farmers 


* Wesson Oil and Snowdrift to you, no doubt, are 
two famous grocery products. But to farmers of the 
Cotton Belt the names mean a great deal more. 
Wesson’s string of cotton gins, crushing mills, re- 
fineries, spread over ten states. To hundreds of cotton 
growers they are the source of the only cash they 
ever touch. ForTUNE for September shows you how 
Pres. Pat and Vice-Pres. Pete have made an unbroken 
profit record. Also the tangled mechanism of cotton- 
seed oil prices and why this year, for the first time, 
Wesson will make no profit — will, in fact, drop 
something like a cool million. Wesson OIL. Page 67. 


BUSINESS 


* Back in ’32 the phonograph business wasn’t just 
depressed, it was warming up for the death rattle. 
Records sounded that way, too—and this the record 
men finally remedied. With the help of “juke-boxes,” 
and the growing army of light and heavy music 
lovers created by radio, they reversed the usual proc- 
ess and whirled into technological employment. For- 
TUNE for September. PHonocRAPH ReEcorps. P. 72. 


PG &E 1S A GOOD UTILITY 


¢ Pacific Gas & Electric, though the fourth biggest producer 
of kilowatt hours in the country, is a string-saver among 
utilities. It uses and re-uses its limited water supply with the 
skillful economy of a French housewife. To those who think 
there’s no such thing as a good utility, P. G. & E. answers with 
rates that are among the lowest in the country, sound manage- 
ment, and conservative financial conduct (not incompatible 
with absorption of competitors.) FoRTUNE for September 
shows you the management, the engineering, the economics 
and the politics of this great western utility, and how it is 
faring in the public-ownership vs. private-ownership con- 


troversy. P. G. & E. Page 33. 


Sulfa-something may 
yet save your life 


* Only a few years ago if you’d caught pneumonia, meningitis, 
childbed fever, peritonitis, mastoiditis or any of several other 
bacterial infections, it would have been nip and tuck between you 
and death. But catch them today and you'll probably recover. 
For that you’ll thank Chemotherapy—the science that has been 
making headlines the last five years. Its main subject that small 
group of synthetic chemicals (of which sulphanilamide is one) 
that can kill bacteria without killing the patient. Cure By Cuem- 
ICALS is the story of its breath-taking achievements and still more 
breath-taking possibilities. FoRTUNE for September. Page 42. 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA HAS JUST BEGUN 


¢ In a new series of editorials the Editors of Fortune challenge 
thosé who contend that America can no longer have a “frontier” 
economy, and point out the vast technological wilderness waiting 
to be settled. THe U. S. FRONTIER. FoRTUNE for September. P. 76. 


Photo by Scaioni 


THE VATICAN: 


little statle—great power 


* Pope Pius rules over the 
‘world’s smallest sovereign state. 
But its temporal power in 
world affairs bears no relation to 
its physical size. ForTUNE for 
September conducts you on a 
tour of the center of this power. 
On the one hand—ancient tradi- 
tions and ceremony, picturesque 
Swiss Guards, venerable archi- 


tecture, glorious art treasures. On the other—Radio Station HVJ, scientific 
laboratories, efficient city administration — even two bars. But most important 
right now is its state department (said to be the best informed in the world) — 
playing a vital role in the “Democracy vs. Fascism” struggle. Color-photographs 
by Scaioni include one reported to be the first color-photograph of a Pope. 


VATICAN City. Page 46. 


WHO WANTS ROOSEVELT AGAIN? 


¢ How do the economic groups line 
up for and against F. D. R. for 1940? 
And on which side lies the biggest slice 
of Public Opinion? THE FortuNE Sur- 
vEY. Page 64. 


French Finances: a letter from Pertinax 


¢ The famous French commentator 
explains the current improvement in 
France’s financial position. A clear an- 
alysis of a complex subject. ForTUNE 
for September. Page 12. 


ARE INVESTMENT BANKS USEFUL? 


¢ ForTUNE for September looks over 
investment bankers. Estimates the job 
they are doing, the job they are not 
doing, and the job they might do—to 
the benefit of America’s economy. THE 
INVESTMENT BANKER: 1939. Page 78. 


A LOAD ON HIS SHOULDERS 


¢ The power dispatcher dovetails pro- 
duction-volume with demand-volume of 
electricity, highly perishable commod- 
ity. Day Anp Nicut Or A Loap Dts- 
PATCHER tells you what keeps him hop- 
ping. FortTuNE for September. Page 41. 


NEXT MONTH : Germany I, 


Democratic Party, Allied 
Chemical & Dye, Deanna Dur- 
bin, Cigarette Paper, Western 


Auto Supply, 4th Round Table: 
Full Employment. 


THE ADS ARE 
INTERESTING, TOO 


Excerpts from the advertisements in 
Fortune for September 


It’s Plastics Picking Time Down South. 
—Monsanto Chemicals (G. Adv.) 


29 Pins Of Platinum ... to keep a man 
at work. 


—American Mutual (J. T. C.) 


“Ontogeny Recapitulates Phylogeny”. 
—Comptometer (N. W. A.) 


Men Sweated And Swore Then Smiled 
—Richardson Co. (J.-O.) 


It Eats Glass — But It’s Tamed by 
Goodrich 
—B. F. Goodrich (G.-E.) 


Why, When Your Grandmother Wanted 
To Go To Town... 
—General Electric (M.) 


It All Started With The Quiet Wed- 
ding... 
—Inland Div. G.M. (G. C. & N.) 


The $800 Vase That Hatched From A 
Lamp Bulb... 
—Corning Glass (B. B. D. & O.) 


“What! Play The Clarinet With Gloves 
On? ... Simple...” 
—Daniel Hays Gloves (O’D. S. & C.) 


Not Everyone Who Flies Is In A Hurry! 
-American Airlines (R. & R.) 


The World’s Most Valuable Dog! 
—Lord & Thomas (L. & T.) 


The sales manager 
who takes time to 
travel with his 
salesmen—to listen 
to them talk over 
a good dinner or a 
quiet pipe at the 
hotel — learns that 
dwindling sales are 
caused by any of a 
thousand factors 
unrelated to actual 
selling ability. 


over: 


The sales manager should look upon 
each man he directs as an individual, 
says this sales director: As a man with 
budget problems, emotional ups and 
downs, family cares, a yearning for 
sympathy and a kindly guiding hand. 
Mr. Roberts has demonstrated that his 
philosophy works in cutting down turn- 
The average length of service 


among his 30 field men is over 16 years. 


BY 


JOHN DUDLEY ROBERTS 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Imperial Candy Co., 


Seattle. 


Photo from Black Starr 


Wanted: More Heart and Less Hell 


in the Management of Salesmen 


CONTEND that no man can be 

told how many calls to make per 

day, what to say and what not to 

say. Nor can he even be expected 
to turn in a daily report of activities, 
particularly one which requires him to 
tell why he didn’t get such and such 
an order. He knows enough alibis to 
cover any possible sales situation, and 
the sales desk won't find out the real 
reason for the ‘‘no sale’’ anyway. The 
best prefabricated control system or the 
most concise analysis can’t overcome 
the human desire to turn in a white- 
washed report willy-nilly. 

Just as emphatically I don’t believe 
in “inspirational stuff.” What is in- 
spiration for one may be nothing but 
a lot of hot air to another. I don’t 
believe in “pep talks” or “pep meet- 
ings” or “pep” anything at all. 

I firmly do believe in keeping a 
sales staff at a constant and high level 
of production along definite lines. 
First, each man must attain a certain 
volume in his territory. Second, this 
volume must carry a certain desired 
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percentage of net profit. Third, his 
cost to sell must not exceed a certain 
percentage. (It seems rather useless 
to bog down sales management with 
reports, analysis of calls and various 
other control systems when the account- 
ing department can so simply and 
surely provide the sales executive with 
what he needs to know about each 
man—namely, information on_ the 
three counts enumerated.) 

Furthermore, my own experience 
has shown me that the human ap- 
proach is the easiest way to keep each 
man producing in his best stride. I 
must know the man to be able to reach 
him in this way. I must enjoy his 
confidence. 

Often it takes time really to know 
the man behind the sample case, I 
don’t make Freudian pretensions about 
my study of each man, but I do study 
him. I try to determine if he can take 
criticism. (This isn’t simple, either, 
because some people are clever at dis- 
guising extreme sensitiveness.) I try 
to determine whether he is stimulated 


by praise, or if praise makes him take 
it easy. I try to determine if encour- 
agement is in order—if he should be 
pushed—if he should be left on his 
own responsibility entirely—if he 
should be given specific orders—or 
just what kind of human management 


is best for this particular human be- ’ 


ing, the salesman, 

I like to spend a good deal of time 
in the territory. Calling on the trade 
together, talking things over at lunch 
and dinner, and in the evening at the 
hotel is pretty apt to tell me a great 
deal about a salesman. Of course to 
go into the territory is a common prac- 
tice among sales executives, but I don’t 
do this primarily to “show them how” 
or to inject some kind of hypodermic 
into the local sales situation, but rather 
to learn to know the man in charge of 
the territory. I believe that I can 
tabulate members of our sales staff ac- 
cording to the personal traits which 
determine the kind of management I 
apply to each. 

Here is ‘‘A,” a very good man who 
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Getting Past the Buffer Men 
Only Controlled Circulation Gets 100% 


Consideration for Your Advertising Message 


Every important executive is surrounded by 
a staff of subordinates. They carry out minor 
details . . . they also act as a buffer between him 
and a world seeking his time, attention and 
energy. This is a necessary dispensation if he is 
ever to get things done. 


But, frankly, where does that leave a sub- 
scription salesman who is trying to gain the cov- 
erage of important men so that your advertising 
message can reach those men and influence their 
buying decisions? 


We believe you know as well as we do, where 
that leaves the salesman. 


In fact, the publishers of certain business — 


magazines have abandoned subscription selling 
— with some of the most startling results in re- 
cent publishing and advertising history. These 


publishers said, “Why waste time and money 
trying to break through the barriers to impor- 
tant executives? Why waste important execu- 
tives time and money? Remember this: not 
price, but editorial value determines how well a 
book is read. All right. Let’s make our books so 
good they can’t be tossed aside. And then let’s 
place our books in the hands of every impor- 
tant man, market-wise, in our specific markets.” 


So came the idea of controlled circulation. 
From the very start it was a whooping success. 
You can see that simply by weighing the volume 
of advertising in the publications listed below. 
Maybe you can see also the value of Controlled 
Circulation Publications to you. In any case, we 
suggest you call in a representative of the C.C.A. 
publication for your industry. He has a remark- 
able story to tell. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SPONSORED AND PAID FOR BY THESE LEADING C.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


Bakers Review 
Bankers Monthly Book 
Better Roads 


Compressed Air Magazine 


Industrial Power 


Construction Digest , 
<iie! Jobber Topics 
Contractors & Engineers 


Monthly 
Diesel Progress 
Drug Topics 
Dun’s Review 
Electric Light & Power 
Electrical Dealer 
Electrical Manufacturing 
Excavating Engineer 
Fleet Owner 
Golfdom 
Graphic Arts Monthly and 
The Printing Industry 


CONTROLLED 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1939 ’ 


Hitchcock’s Machine Tool Blue 


Hospital Topics & Buyer 
Industrial Equipment News 


Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Machine Design 
Meat 
Medical Economics 
Mill & Factory 
Modern Machine Shop 


National Jeweler 


New Equipment Digest 


The Office 
Magazine of Office Equipment 


Petroleum Marketer 
Pit & Quarry Handbook 
Premium Practice 
Progressive Grocer 
Roads and Streets 

Rug Profits 

Soda Fountain 

Super Service Station 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
Tires 

Western City 

What's New In Home 


Economics 


Wood Products 


CIRCULATION PUBLICATIONS 
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nas proved his sound judgment in 
merchandising matters. He knows his 
capabilities, but he sometimes “gets 
down" because they haven't brought 
more spectacular advancement. I make 
it a point to give him special encour- 
agement to convince him that he 45 
progressing in the way he manages his 
own territory. I compliment his good 
judgment by consulting him on execu- 
tive matters every now and then; I try 
to let him know that the house thinks 
highly of him. Call this “coddling” if 
you will, but the net result is that we 
have a sound steady producer in a man 
who, if prodded and pushed, might 
easily be a failure. 

“B” is another type. He likes to 
express himself in long letters. When 
new sales plans or new catalogs are 
presented he likes to sit down and 
give us his impressions in full con 
cerning them. Often his thoughts will 
be sprinkled with advice. Fifteen years 
ago I might have irritably written this 
chap to the effect that we in the office 
were running the show, and at least I 
would have dictated a curt reply. Now 
I answer his letters with almost as 
many words as he has used; I discuss 
the matter with him when. dispatching 
new material, inviting his impressions. 
What may seem to be officiousness on 
its face is really a fine loyalty toward 
the house on his part. Instead of dis- 
couraging this attitude, I give it every 
encouragement. “B’ does a good job 
of covering his territory; he takes 
great pride in his work and in his 
association with the firm. 

Mechanical handling with either 
“A” or “B” would be absolutely ruin- 
ous, as they are the direct opposites 
of the type to whom it is wise to show 
“who is the boss.” I have such men, 
too, but they require an entirely differ- 
ent type of handling. 


Protect Sensitive Egos 


The case of “C’ is another instance 
of the application of human psy- 
chology to sales management. A per- 
fectly simple happening, such as the 
failure of the office to send him a set 
of new display material at the same 
time it was sent to the others, will 
bring on an attack of immense self- 
pity with this man. The human angle 
to his case is to consider every detail 
of the relationship with this man in 
the light of his neurosis. We make it 
a point to make sure that this man is 
not left out in any mailing; and he 
is not the last to be informed of any 
developments; if he must be taken to 
task about something, my letter is 
couched to soften the blow as much 
as possible. 

Naturally, while I hate to see this 
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man be his own worst enemy my 
motive in warding off self-pity attacks 
is essentially a part of my job. Praise 
will put one man off his stride; self- 
pity will do it in the case of another. 
So will a dozen other human factors. 
My plan in managing men primarily 
consists in adapting the sales manager 
vs, salesman relationship to the par- 
ticular human angle which is the most 
effective. I believe that canned sales 
management is as bad as the canned 
sales talk. 

Industry is very alert to the neces- 
sity of building morale in an employe 
group. In sales management, how- 
ever, the alertness seems to be con- 
cerned with the installation of vigor 
into a group. This is a mistaken 
premise, it seems to me. A man can't 
make sales if he isn’t working in a 
loyal and contented state of mind. As 
small an item as the issuance of an 
order to a man who can execute a task 
on his own initiative may throw a 
good producer out of his stride for a 
matter of days. Such a man may 
through the motions of his job but 
the sparkle is missing that really makes 
tough sales. The spark that inspires is 
absent when the morale of men is 
neglected, 

A man at a machine may be able 
to turn out a good day's work while 
he is “boiling” over some incident 
which has occurred in connection with 
his work, but a salesman, never, be- 
cause he has to deal with the human 
element every minute of his day. 

If some detail about an order has 
been mishandled, it is a common prac- 
tice to send a wire to the salesman 
containing a balling out that can’t wait 
for slower mail service. Or, the repri- 
mand goes off in a special delivery 
letter, in time to reach him at a hotel 
where he is expected to be on a certain 
day of the week. What a waste of 
good sales energy! The salesman who 
gets such letter or message will use it 
as an excuse for a bender, if he is the 
drinking type; he'll knock off and 
play golf if he is the golfing type; an- 
other type will look for the nearest 
poker game. At best he will go about 


his job in a ‘‘what's. the use” state ot 
mind which makes him valueless to 
the house for a couple of days. 

If a criticism is necessary (and it 
is surprising how often a mechanical 
detail, mishandled, is relatively unim- 
portant when it is weighed against a 
salesman’s performance as a whole) 
I never write the letter at the first or 
the middle of the week, but wait to 
send it to him so that it will reach 
him when he retusns to his home for 
the weekend. {The justice of a criti- 
cism is hardly ever felt at the time it 
is received, but after the first boiling 
over, time brings a perspective which 
sends a man out on Monday morning 
without the burden of a mental hang- 
over from my letter. And I reiterate 
—even just criticism should be meted 
out as sparingly as possible. 

I received a letter recently from a 
dealer who was peeved because our 
man had failed to call on him when 
he had been in town—and he had 
been in the town because the dealer 
had seen him with his own eyes. Pass- 
ing up a regular account is a cardinal 
selling sin, but I didn’t so classify 
it in writing to this salesman. I sim- 
ply reported the dealer's letter to the 
salesman and asked him what had 
happened. 


Men Repay Your Faith in Them 


In his reply he didn’t deny that he 
had passed up the dealers as undoubt- 
edly he would have done if I did not 
have his confidence and good will. 
Rather, he told me straightforwardly 
how it had happened. He had thought 
that the dealer might not have sold the 
large order which had gone through 
after his last visit, and he had passed 
him up until the next trip hoping that 
the dealer would have had better op- 
portunity to move the merchandise. 
The salesman stated that this had 
seemed like good judgment at the 
time, but admitted that now he re- 
gretted it. In other words, he meted 
out his own criticism and I think he 
profited by it much more than if it 
had come in a hot letter from the 
home office. 

This incident brings up the point 
that much can be done in the way of 
managing a man if you enjoy his con- 
fidence. He'll really tell you why. I 
have had men come to me with vol- 
untary criticisms of their own work. 
One man has just come to me to talk 
over his difficulties in placing one of 
our new lines. “You know,” he told 
me, “I don’t think I’m presenting it 
right.” I feel that this is an inter- 
esting reflection of the way a salesman 
will react when he is treated as a man, 
not as a machine. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Boulder Dam, man’s largest engineering job, 
develops 1,835,000 horsepower. But for sell- 
ing power, take the Los Angeles Examiner ... 


LARGEST MORNING & 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


WEST OF THE MISSOURI 


220,185 Families 
560,882 Families 


a > — — 


Confirmation by Advertisers: 


For the lst 7 months of 1939, 
the Examiner’s retail advertising 
INCREASE was 507,718 lines — 
almost as much as the combined 
net gain of ALL the other Los 
Angeles papers. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Nationally Represented by 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1939 


Most of us are good at rationalizing 
our behaviour—"'that’s just the way I 
am and I can’t seem to help #.” This 
philosophy may do in our personal 
lives if we can get away with it, but 
in selling a man must have an open 
mind about his working methods. A 
salesman who is always being 
“nagged’’ will always have plenty of 
alibis as his stock in trade, and it is 
very difficult to help him to a better 
job. Not so in the case of a salesman 
whose confidence you enjoy, 

The creation of confidence between 
salesman and sales executive is as elu- 
sive a matter as it is between sales- 
man and dealer, but there are some 
tangible fundamentals. Returning con- 
fidence in kind is a basic one. Im- 
perial Candy Co. salesmen know the 
workings of our balance sheet; they 
know our plans for the future; there 
aren't any “‘secrets” known to one man 
and not to the others. Importantly, 
too, the men are treated alike as to 
compensation. 

At a recent district meeting in one 
of our territories, the five salesmen 
who had gathered at a central point 
were handed their 1939 contracts in a 
group and we proceeded to sign them 
without any aura of secrecy. There 
didn’t need to be any, because the con- 
tracts were identical. There is nothing 
quite so corroding to sales perform- 
ance as a sneaking conviction that the 
fellow on the next territory is getting 
a better break from the house. 

In fact, the need of a man to re- 
ceive criticism is the only secret factor 
in any relationship with any of the 
men. And that 7s secret. A man is 
never reprimanded in the presence of 
anybody. Nor is he ever mentioned 
critically to another, not even a com- 
plaining customer. Should a dealer 
write to me with a complaint about 
an order which may be actually traced 
to carelessness on the part of the 
salesman, I never put the blame on 
the salesman in answering the cus- 
tomer. To say that the clerk made a 


Number Thirty-eight of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939, 


major magazines 
didn’t advertise this 
product. The entire 
campaign concen- 
trated on one maga- 
zine audience — the 
TRUE STORY 
Families. 


BF True Story Magazine adds more new homes 
to any list than any other magazine published. 
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11 out of 12 of the | 


mistake in writing up the order or in 
some way to place the blame on the 
house is always the procedure. 

The house is impersonal, miles 
from the dealer, but the salesman is a 
human being who is there in person 
at regular intervals. The dealer will 
overlook a momentary peeve against a 
careless order department, but there 
will always be a resentment if he feels 
that the salesman made the mistake. 
He will never quite trust him again. 

Should a salesman merit a complaint 
made by a dealer, it is my turn to in- 
vent alibis and rationalize our man’s 
behaviour. In no instance do I ever 
agree with a dealer that our salesmar 
is wrong. By so doing I save the 
salesman’s relationship with this dealer 
and we also earn additional salesman 
good will. He knows that I am not 
going to let him down with his trade; 
he responds with fullest cooperation. 

Perhaps canned sales management 
is necessary in handling large sales or- 
ganizations where it is not possible to 
know all of the men intimately, but 
even then the establishment of super- 
visors who are trained along human 
lines can keep a plan from operating 
like a conveyor system. When sales 
programs and procedures are too 
highly mechanized it isn’t posisble to 
take time out for details that are im- 
portant. 

For instance, in writing the regular 
Sales Bulletin today which reports the 
men’s standings for the month, I 
noticed that one of our usual head- 
liners was at the very bottom of the 
list. He had been off the territory 


because his house had burned down 
and his son had been injured. I made 
it a point to explain this situation in 
the Bulletin, as I know that his pride 
would have been greatly hurt at seeing 
his reputation lowered among his fel- 
lows. He has taken great pride for 
many years in his unbroken record of 
leadership. 

A minor detail? No. Nothing is 
minor in handling men that has to do 
with personal problems and human 
angles. Salesmen cannot be con- 
ditioned for their duties as men can be 
conditioned for mechanical work. The 
daily conditioning of a sales force has 
to do with seemingly minor things, 
the things that lead to a loyal and 
contented state of mind. We seldom 
present any important matter in the 
same letter to all the men. The ap- 
proach has to be adjusted to the indi- 
vidual. Especially delicate matters re- 
quire almost as many different letters 
as there are man in the organization. 

Our salesmen, because they have 
been treated as people, have become a 
particularly vital part of this organiza- 
tion. During the several depressed 
periods the spirit of our sales force 
had a great deal to do with our suc- 
cessful survival. It is our belief that 
this treatment over a period of years 
resulted in the extra will-to-do when 
the tough times set in. Likewise, it 
enables them to realize the existing 
potentialities of a prosperous period 
to the fullest. We think that we have 
something in this humanized organiza- 
tion that the bitterest depression can- 
not destroy. 


Should Advertising Be Afraid 


of the “Consumer Movement’? 


(Continued from page 20) 


heedlessly and that THE LARGE 
SUMS INVESTED IN ADVERTIS- 
ING REPRESENT THE CH#APEST 
FORM OF SELLING AND DISTRI- 


-|BUTION WHICH THESE MANU- 


FACTURERS AND _ RETAILERS 
HAVE EVER FOUND. If they could 
find a cheaper form they would be the 
first to adopt it. 

Those who do not want to see state 
dictation in business as we have in 
Italy, Germany and Russia, who do not 
want to be told what they should eat, 
wear and use, should be made to real- 
ize that advertising is an integral part 
of the private enterprise system and 
that they are paying for advertising 
just as they pay for any other produc- 
tion or distribution cost and in return 
they receive-— for fewer labor hours 
than anywhere else in the world—al- 


most countless creature comforts which 
would never have survived infant 
growing pains had it not been for 
advertising. This argument and not 
“advertising costs you nothing” seems 
most likely to be believed. Advertis- 
ing may, and very often does, make a 
product cost less, but that doesn’t mean 
that it costs the consumer nothing. 


Fourth Question 


Consumer guesses as to the total 
advertising costs of 15 nationally fa- 
mous products are given in Table I. 
With few exceptions, both the arith- 
metical and the median averages are 
much higher — averaging some 200% 
higher—than actual expenditures. 

Some readers may say, “that’s an un- 
fair question.’” (See reproduction of 
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Do you know these 


by 
MAXWELL DROKE 


facts about Folks? 


MAXWELL DROKE 


The man who has 


made up a 
million minds 


@ Over a period of 15 years, Maxwell 
Droke has persuaded more than a mil- 
lion persons to buy a variety of mer- 
chandise, entirely by mail, and without 
high-pressure hypnotism. This remark- 
able result has been possible because 
Droke knows people—and the motives 
that move them. He has been a clerk, 
stenographer, salesman, newspaper re- 
porter, feature writer and advertising 
counsellor. Always, he has studied the 


» art of making up the other man’s mind. 


On many points he differs widely (and 
sometimes violently!) with the profes- 
sors. But—his formula works! 
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Here are just a few of the practical points covered 
in this big new book about People. You'll find no 
bunk, and no theory. A Practical Persuader gives 
you a program that really works: 


—What people fear—and how to make their fears 
work for you 

—Why you need more enemies and how to male 
the right kind 

—How to dominate the “‘maybe’”’ mind—the per- 

son who never says yes; never says no 
—17 things people won't do (so don’t try to make 
over the human race! ) 

—12 ways to get ACTION on your ideas 

—Why everybedy wants to be rich, but almost no 
one wants to get rich. (Understand this dis- 
tinction and DOUBLE the effectiveness of 
your money-making arguments. ) 

—How to break the shackles that keep you tied 
to a routine job 

—How to frame your questions to get “yes” 
answers 

—Why most ‘Personality Development’ plans are 
bunk (There's only ONE way to develop a 
better personality! ) 


—How to overcome that scared feeling every time 
the boss looks in your direction 


—Why nageing can NEVER accomplish anything 
(and how to get the nagger off your neck!) 


—The most powerful sales aid in the world (But 
scarcely one man in 50,000 knows how to 
apply it!) 

—An appeal that is TWICE as powerful as the 
desire to gain 


—What to do if you're getting alibis instead of 
orders 


—How to gain the co-operation and support of an 
antagonistic associate 


Don’t buy this book until 
you test its teachings 


So great is our faith in this book—so strong is our 
belief in your need for it, that we want to place a 
copy in your hands, entirely without obligation 
to you. You buy the book only when you have 
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on your desk. Just use the handy form below. 
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FREE 
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land him next time? Droke Motiva- 
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survey form, page 18.) It is doubt- 
iess true that not many of the con- 
sumers. interviewed had ever given 
very much thought to - advertis- 
ing costs. Those who may have been 
influenced by Consumers Union, Con- 
sumers Research, and the anti-advertis- 
ing books, movies and lectures, may 
have thought about advertising costs in 
broad, omnibus terms, such as “‘a lot,” 
or “too much.” 

Therefore there may be some cheer 
for advertising men in the fact that 
these snap judgments (which tend to 
exaggerate rather than minimize) men- 
tioned sums which were somewhere 
with reason. With 64% believing that 
advertising does not raise costs, and 
guesses on specific articles averaging 
200% too much, it might be reasoned 
that the nation could absorb far more 
advertising than it sees or hears now 
without arousing any terrific storm of 
protest that “advertising costs too 
much.” 

It is interesting, and perhaps sig- 
nificant, that women, who reputedly 
do 85% of the purchasing, place a 
higher advertising cost than men on 


Number Thirty-nine of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Only one in three of 
\/ the big twelve car- 
1g ried this advertising. 


( 
Ly, 


The list was Maga- 


THE 
MEYERCORD 
COMPANY 


zine D, Magazine H, 


TRUE STORY. 


BaF True Story Magazine, with the highest reader- 
ship of its advertising pages, and with the most 
exclusive circulation, bas the lowest basic advertis- 
ing rate among leading magazines. 


\ Restaurants 


L\ Adjoining 
— Garage 


Magazine L and | 


| 


Ford’s policy is to create greater 
mass production by lowering prices 
and opening new strata of the eco- 
nomic groups. Accompanying tables 
and text compare Ford’s unit ad- 
vertising cost with what the con- 
sumer thinks he spends. 


every product except Ford cars. On 
typical home products such as Ivory, 
Maxwell House and Campbell the 
women’s guesses were a cent higher 
than the men’s. 

The editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT know the actual unit costs of 
some of the products but have been 
pledged to secrecy by the makers; for 
most of them reasonably close esti- 
mates can be made by comparing 
known sales figures with computed 
costs of advertising in major media. 
For certain others the manufacturers 
do not hesitate to release the actual 
figures for publication. 


Sunkist Advertising Costs 


Take Sunkist oranges, for example. 
The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change assesses its members five cents 
a box for advertising. This allowance 
has been maintained for several years. 
The group uses a standard size pack- 
ing box, but packs a dozen different 
sizes, the largest being 80 to the box 


‘and the smallest 392. 


The average size orange this Sum- 
mer is approximately 288 (24 dozen) 
to the box. 

Thus the average advertising cost 
per dozen is four-tenths of a cent. 

The actual advertising cost for four 
dozen Sunkists is 1.6 cents. 

The consuming pubic’s median av- 
erage was six cents—or 275% too 
high! The arithmetical average was 
eight cents—or 400% too high. The 
range of guesses ran all the way from 
the nearly correct one cent to 40 cents. 

A box of average-size oranges yields 
about 512 ounces of juice. This rep- 
resents 64 eight-ounce glasses. 

For each glass of juice the advertis- 
ing cost would be about 1/13 of one 
cent. The actual figure is 78/1,000 
of a cent. 

During the last 30 years Sunkist ad- 


Sunkist 


“With all the advertising they do. 

no wonder oranges come so high!” 

Is Mrs. Dick Roe right? See tables, 
and the paragraphs just above. 


vertising costs have been 1.16% of 
the delivered value of the fruit. 

On Camel cigarettes the guesses 
came much closer to the truth. Nine 
cents a carton, say Mr. and Mrs. 

Actual costs, assuming sales of 
200,000,000 cartons and an advertis- 
ing expenditure of 10 to 12 million 
dollars, must be in the neighborhood 
of five to six cents a carton. Thus the 
public on this product was only 50 to 
80% too high. 

Advertising costs on a Ford car are 
not easy to determine, because the 
company operates several factory and 
dealer plants, but an approximation 
based on what is known about the 
Ford allowances, and a comparison 
with known figures about its competi- 
tors in the field, puts the figure some- 
where between $6.50 and $8.00 a car. 
Double this for retailers’ direct costs 
and the total still is well under the 
consumer guess. 


Costs of Other Products 


In Ingersoll’s biggest advertising 
days their advertising costs never ran 
beyond 5%, and the average was con- 
siderably less than that. Using the 
4% figure which was a 20-year av- 
erage, and $1.30 as the wholesale 
price of the $2 watch, this would mean 
a nickel for advertising. The con- 
sumer’s median average is double this 
figure. 

Florsheim’s advertising costs averag2 
between 4 and 5% of wholesale 
values, and the cost on the $10 pair 
of shoes is around 25 cents. The pub- 
lic’s median was 50 cents, the arith- 
metical 7714. 

The public’s concensus of $10.69 
for a G-E $175 refrigerator is much 
too high—but assuming that it were 
true it would be only 6% of the con- 
sumer price, which doesn’t seem too 
high a price, considering what the ad- 
vertising of refrigerators has accom- 
plished in that industry. Without ad- 
vertising how many families would 
now have the benefits of mechanical 
refrigeration? The figure would be in 
the tens of thousands instead of nearly 
14 millions. 

Would anyone care to argue that the 
advertising of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
even assuming that the public paid for 
it, has not given back a dollar in pleas- 
ure to the public for every penny of 
advertising expenditure? Actually you 
can buy today a far better camera for 
a dollar than could have been bought 
20 years ago for five. 

Anna Steese Richardson of the 
Crowell-Collier Corp. is authority for 
placing Campbell Soup’s advertising 
cost per can at 36/1,000 of a cent. A 
dozen cans would therefore carry an 
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Table II 


Consumers Rate 15 Products — 
with and without Advertising 


“Do you believe that 
without brand-name 


“Do you believe that advertising you would 
if that product had be able to correctly ‘‘Assuming that the product 


never been advertised identify the product had never been advertised — 


Number you would have dis- if you wished to do you believe that it would 
Mentioning — covered value make a second pur- cost you more, or less, than 
Product Item anyway?” chase?” you pay today?” 
Vitalis Hair Tonic Ves% | Wo% | Ves% | No% | More | Less a 

(Large Size) an 23 26.1 73.9 | 30.4 69.6 | 43.5 | 43.5 13.0 
Guest Ivory Soap 

(Dozen bars) ss 9a | 39.2 | 608 | 448 | 552 | 41.7 | 387 19.6 
General Electric Refrigerator 

($175 model) 39 38.5 61.5 | 53.8 46.2 | 56.4 | 28.2 15.4 
Underwood Portable Typewriter 

($50 model) 12 58.3 41.7 | 41.7 58.3 | 50.0 | 41.7 8.3 
Maxwell House Coffee . 

eae 123 20.3 79.7 | 25.2 74.8 50.4 358 |, 138 
Campbell Soup 

(Dozen cans) __.-----_ _:147 32.7 67.3 37.4 62.6 53.1 34.7 12.2 
Coca-Cola . 

(Dozen hotties) ____ 167 | 29.3 70.7 | 33.5 66.5 | 47.3 | 246 |, 28.1 
Flersheisi0 Grade) sa. |: 38a: | 619| 286 | ma] 26| a76 | 238 
ee, tig | cnn || 576 | 39 | cr | 01] BIS 13.6 
—— _  g7 | 402 | 598 | 448 | 552 | 392 | 460 | 149 
lagers bad i ‘ 100.0 100.0 | 333 | 333 33.3 
— 6 66.7 33.3| 50.0 50.0 | 16.7 | 50.0 33.3 
Ethyl ote an sg | 447 553} 211 78.9 | 421] 316 26.3 

. . { 
ea a | 317 | 683} 463 | 537) 415] 512 73 
Ford Car 

(Lowest priced new model) 40 60.0 a0) @5 =) _ 

WU ene SO 35.2 64.8 | 38.2 618 | 465 | 359 |. 176 


advertising cost of approximately 4/10 
of one cent. The public’s median 
guess was nine cents—or 2,150% too 
high. 

The advertising cost of Coca-Cola is 
frequently cited at 16/1,000 of a cent. 
A dozen bottles would therefore have 
an advertising cost of about 1/5 of a 
cent. The public said five cents—or 
2,400% too much. However, 1/5 of 
a cent, the figure used by most adver- 
tising people, is probably too low, for 
a spokesman for the company tele- 
graphed SM that the consumers’ esti- 
mate is ‘more than four times too 
high.” 

Here is something far more signifi- 
cant than whatever the exact cost of 
advertising ten gallons of Ethyl gaso- 
liag may happen to be: W. S. Farish, 
president of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey (joint owners with General 
Motors of Ethyl Gasoline Corp.), tes- 
tified June 23 before the House Judic- 
iary Committee as follows: ‘‘Our av- 
erage marketing costs have been 
brought down from 3.09 cents in 1932 
to 2.08 cents in 1938, and 1.92 cents 
in the first quarter of 1939. That is 
a 33% reduction in seven years. Fur- 
thermore, the reduction in costs has 
been accomplished at a time when we 
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have been reducing hours of work and 
raising wages.” 

The Ethyl Gasoline Corp. is cur- 
rently spending one-half cent a gallon 
for advertising. Other gasoline adver- 
tising costs vary a great deal—by com- 
panies and by seasons—but several men 
with experience in that field made a 
composite estimate of one-quarter cent 
a gallon. Add this to the Ethyl cost 
of one-half cent and you get a figure 
of three-quarters of a cent a gallon, or 
seven ll one-half cents for ten gal- 
lons. The public's guess was about 
50% too high. 


“Do you believe that if the product 
had never been advertised you would 
have discovered its value anyway?” 


Yes No 
All consumers ....... 35.2% 64.8% 
Males over 30........ 33.2 66.8 
Males under 30....... 31.6 68.4 
We WE nck scew ces 32.4 67.6 
Females over 30...... 34,3 65.7 
Females under 30..... 41.8 58.2 
All Females .......... 38.0 62.0 


As applied to specific products the 
“yes” answers ranged from a low of 
20% on Maxwell House to a high of 
67% on Brownie cameras. See 
Table II for details. In general, 


machine products would be easier 
to find without advertising than pack- 
age products. That makes sense. Note 
that in the concensus above, women 
are much more sure than men. 

“Do you believe that without brand 
name advertising you would be able 
to identify the product if you wished 
to make a second purchase?” 


Yes No 
All consumers ....... 38.2% 61.8% 
Males over 30........ 39.1 60.9 
Males under 30....... 34.8 65.2 
, | ree 37.0 63.0 
Females over 30...... 40.7 59.3 
Females under 30..... 38.2 61.8 
All Females ......... 39.4 60.6 


The “no” answers on this question 
were given most frequently on pack- 
aged and canned products. Most peo- 
ple felt that they would be able to 
identify refrigerators and cars. Those 
over 30—probably because of longer 
experience with products — are more 
sure of proper identification than the 
younger group. 

“Assuming that the product had 
never been advertised:—Do you be- 
lieve that it would cost you more, or 
less, than you pay today?” 


More Less Same 


All consumers .. 46.5% 35.9% 17.6% 
Males over 30.. 51.8 34.0 14.2 
Males under 30.. 47.6 38.0 14.4 
All Males ..... 49.7 36.0 14.3 
Females over 30. 49.6 28.6 21.8 
Females under 30 36.9 43.0 20.1 
All Females .... 43.3 35.8 20.9 


Question No. 3 asked much the 
same question, but applied to mass 
production advertised products in gen- 
eral. The question above directed 
thinking about a specific product. The 
answers to One may therefore be 
checked against the other, and it is 
noteworthy that the dissenters—those 
believing that articles cost more 
because they are advertised — repre- 
sented 36% of the total on both ques- 
tions. 


“and why don’t 


you talk to 
Roy Durstine ?” 


BRyant 9-2977 
* 


ROY S. DURSTINE, INC. 
580 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. C. 
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Cowan & Dengler Adopts 
Fee System 

Stuart D. Cowan, president of Cowan & 
Dengler, New York, announced last fort- 
night a fee system under which all com- 
missions will be turned back to the adver- 
tiser. The system, which can be used on 
both large and small accounts, ‘eliminates 
overemphasis on commissionable billing.” 

In a letter outlining the plan, which the 
company has operated for some time, Mr. 
Cowan pointed out that under certain cir- 
cumstances “the 15% basis may place un- 
due emphasis on the expenditure of money 
for commissionable advertising or the uss 
of high-cost media or over-sized space units. 
Moreover, the 15% commission may result 
in the inadequate use of non-commission- 
able plans and methods which, if properly 
used, would improve sales and profits.” 


Number Forty of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


This 


didn't use eight of 


advertiser 


the big twelve. The 
four on this short, 
but 


well balanced, 


list were Magazines 
D, H, J and TRUE 
STORY. 


Be True Story Magazine, which is the only major 
magazine that, generally speaking, doesn't come 
into the homes of advertising executives, is the only 
magazine to bulk its circulation in America's W age 
Earner bomes. 


SPARK PLUGS 
FOR PUBLISHERS 


The Employment Division of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation can put you in touch with 
qualified men or women of evaluated 
experience. If you need talent to 
head up or round out your adver- 
tising, sales, circulation, or editorial, 
Promotion Department, please write 
in confidence. (No fees.) 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION ASSOCIATION 


Lee Tracy, Prom. Mgr. 
NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Chairman, Employment Committee 


at : Sales 
When writing, please mention Management 
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He added: “We recognize the fact that 
the commission incentive has sometimes 
caused too much effort to be applied to 
selling commissionable advertising to the 
manufacturer, rather than applying maxi- 
mum effort to the sale of the advertised 
product.” 

The fee system has been discussed and 
considered many years as a possible solution 
to whatever ills may be inherent in the 
commission plan, and the Cowan & Dengler 
letter and accompanying booklet effectively 
marshal the best arguments that can be ad- 
vanced for the fee system. Skeptics take 
the attitude that no system is going to 
change human nature, and that if an agency 
is trying to make the largest possible 
amount of money for the least amount of 
effort, the fee system is not adequate insur- 
ance. For even under the fee system it 
would be easier and probably more profit- 
able to the agency to spend money in gobs 
of $100,000 instead of splitting the amount 
into small newspaper or business paper 
units. 

Among the arguments, however, which 
the agency set forth for the fee system of 
operation are: 

“Wholly unbiased attitude: Under this 
fee arrangement the agency has but one ob- 
jective—to accomplish specified results with 
the minimum advertising expenditure. 

“Balanced planning: This fee arrange- 
ment leads to open-minded, enthusiastic de- 
velopment of all types of advertising and 
promotion, regardless of the 15% commis- 
sion. 

“Quality of advertising service: Entirely 
free from conflicting interests, the agency 
which operates under this fee system ren- 
ders service ‘beyond the line of duty.’ . 

“Scope and intensity of service: With 
the agency's compensation clearly defined 
in advance, and with the amount of money 
to be devoted to specified services agreed 
upon, perhaps twice as much productive 
work can be done. 

“Economy in advertising: Under the 
Cowan & Dengler fee system, the agency 
man is in an ideal position to help. . . 
reduce advertising cost per dollar of sale. 
(The agency’s compensation and the scope 
of services being determined in advance, the 
agency has no reason to oversell the use 
of commissionable advertising in order to 
secure a larger profit; moreover, the agency 
has a real incentive to help reduce adver- 
tising cost per dollar of sale.’’) 


Continental Agency Network 
Plans Convention 

Plans are being made for the eighth 
annual convention of the Continental 
Agency Network, composed of 11 member 
agencies, to be held September 8-10 in Mil- 
waukee. Scott-Telander, Milwaukee repre- 
sentative of the network, will be host for 
the occasion. 


Most of the discussions of the three-day 
convention “will relate to the further de- 
velopment of the ‘on-the-ground services’ 
being rendered national manufacturers in 
specific and localized markets’’ by network 
members. 

The following agencies will send dele- 
gates to the meeting: Anfenger Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis and New Orleans; John 
Falkner Arndt & Co., Philadelphia; Brewer- 
Weeks, San Francisco; A. H. Fensholt Co., 
Chicago; Horton-Noyes Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Hughes, Wolff & Co., Rochester; 
La Porte & Austin, New York; Dan B. 
Miner Co., Los Angeles; R. J. Potts & Co., 
Kansas City; and Walker & Downing, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Variety Cites Backgrounds 
of Agency Radio Men 


Whereas the theatre has contributed a 
great deal to radio and radio advertising, 
its mark is elsewhere than on the advertis- 
ing agency radio producers and directors, 
says Variety in its August 9 issue. The 
latter, the publication found out in a survey 
among the country’s leading radio agencies, 
“have been created within the agencies or 
within radio itself rather than imported or 
borrowed from the theatre. . . . The agen- 
cies went into the show business, not show 
business into the agencies.” 


Variety cites 100 agency radio producers 
and directors and lists their previous ex- 
perience or profession. Of these some 20 
had had stage experience before joining the 
agency, about 35 had grown up in the 
ranks of advertising and selling, some had 
started in radio itself, and others had been 
dentists, cotton planters, English professors, 
etc. 


Agency Notes 


Les Son de Regger, resigned as promo- 
tion manager of Look, and Carl S. Brown, 
former account executive with a Des 
Moines advertising agency, have opened Son 
de Regger & Brown Advertising Agency, 
Inc., in Des Moines. 


Les Son de Regger 
from media 
to agency. 


Before joining Look, Mr. Son de Regger 
was advertising counselor of the Des 
Moines Register G Tribune, was associated 
for ten years with Cowles publications and 
with Bozell & Jacobs Advertising Agency, 
Omaha. Mr. Brown, who has been in the 
advertising business for the past 11 years 
in Iowa and Missouri, was also formerly 
advettising counselor with the Des Moines 
Register & Tribune. 


Dixie Advertisers, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in Jackson, Miss., and a branch office 
in Memphis, has opened a second branch 
in New Orleans. Karl M. Shuman is in 
charge. 


Sidney Garfinkel Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, has opened a branch office in 
Stockton, Cal. 
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R. D. Komaroff & Associates, Long 
Beach, Cal., has changed its name to West- 
ern Business Builders. 


People 

Bennett Bates, for the past five years copy 
executive with Lennen & Mitchell, New 
York, has joined the copy department of 
Lord & Thomas, same city. 


Bennett Bates . . . 


new copy man at 
L&T 
New additions to the Chicago office of 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., are Maurice 
H. Bent, who joined the agency as vice- 
president, and Edmond Dollard, copywriter. 
Mr. Bent was Chicago manager of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Mr. Dollard, formerly asso- 
ciated with Station WIBA, Indianapolis. 
The following have been added to the 
staff of Faraon Jay Moss, Inc., Hollywood: 
Olin Finney, formerly of Street & Finney, 
New York, and for ten years head of his 
own company in Detroit, has joined the 


agency as vice-president; Jimmie Johnson, 
previously with Gardner Advertising Co., 
St. Louis, has gone to the agency as art 


director. 

Chandler Stewart Woolley has resigned 
as an officer and director of Charles A. 
Long Co., Philadelphia merchandising dis- 
play house, to become account executive 
with the New York office of Morgan 
Reichner & Co. Before joining the Phila- 
delphia company he was account executive 
at BBDO. In his new connection he will 
be concerned with the merchandising and 
advertising of packaged foods. 


Chandler Woolley 
returns to 
agency work. 


Burt Cochran, formerly with McCann- 
Erickson, New York, has been named as- 
sistant to J. V. Tarleton, vice-president in 
charge of contact operations at J. Stirling 
Getchell, same city. 

John B. Synder resigns today as vice- 
president and director of H. N. Elterich, 
Inc., New York. 

John H. Latham, former president of 
American Cigarette & Cigar Co., joins 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, today as 
an executive. 

Blaine-Thompson Co., 
appointed Albert L. Lesser to its staff as 
account executive. . . . Leo Burnett Co., 
Chicago, has added Paul Deutschman, for- 
mer copy writer with Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
to its copy staff. 


New York, has 


Account Appointments 


To: Jerome B. Gray, Philadelphia, Wav- 
erly Petroleum Products Co., marketers of 
motor oil and greases sold through new Car 
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dealers, and Naylee Chemical Co., manu- 
facturers of Rainbow bleach. . - eB. 
LeQuatte, New York, Edison Emark Bat- 
tery division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
. H. B. Humphrey, Boston, Rumford 
Chemical Works, to handle the advertising 
of Rumford baking powder. . Sherman 
K. Ellis, Chicago, Orange Crush Co., same 
city. 
To: Grey Advertising Agency, 
York, Doughnut Corp. of America. . . 
Calkins & Holden, New York, Honor 
Brand Frosted Food Corp., affiliate of 
Stokely Bros. & Co. . . Bowman & Co- | 
lumbia, New York, American Art Alloys, 
Inc., Kokomo, Ind., 
campaign for Dirilyte, 
ware. . John B, 
Agency, Hartford, 
politan Advertising, 
Co. 
To: Frank Best, New York, 
Packing Co., Kingston, N. Y., 
advertising on the company’s 


products Albert P. Hill, 


New 


flatware and hollow | 
Fairbairn Advertising | 
Ssuex Co. ... 
New York, Pepsi-Cola 


Jacob Forst | 
to handle | 
meat food | 
Pittsburgh, | 


to handle a national | 


| 
Metro- tom ee 


Grov-Lock Corp. and National Policy di- 
vision of Federal Life & Casualty Co. 
Coe, Guy & Walter, Chicago, Freeman 
Stoker division of Illinois Iron & Bolt Co. 

. Gerth-Knollin Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, National Carloading Co. . 
Donahue & Coe, New York, Rowland Pro- 
ductions, Inc., to handle advertising for 
their 1939-40 motion picture productions 
to be released through United Artists . . . 
Raymond Levy Organization, New York, E. 
Popper & Co. 


\ aE Re No.! QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 
Plain, or with Firm !nsignia, Trade Mark, 
Product, Initials, embossed in colo. —give 
aZIPPO and ‘‘he remembered move often.” 
Lifetime Guarantee. 
Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 

ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Box 15 Sete. Pa. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 


. Stl Wy 


REACH 


AIR - CONDITIONED 
ROOMS AND SUITES 
IN PITTSBURGH 


restaurants 


$5.00 double. 


I vet 


« 
HOTEL WILLIAM PENIN 


GeraLp P, O’Nem1, General Manager 


Check out the heat . . . check in at the Hotel 
William Penn @ More than a hundred rooms 
and apartments are now available with indi- 
vidual air-conditioning units, enabling you to 
regulate the temperature by a turn of a dial. 
@ You'll sleep in comfort every night...awaken 
refreshed and eager for work @ 4 air-conditioned 
@ Room rates from $3.50 single, 


“First in Pittsburgh” 
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Press vs. Politicians 

Newspaper men relish above all else a 
freely-stinking local fight, studded with 
“names,” which breeds streamers as fast as 
presses can switch from one edition to an- 
other. Such a fight is the one initiated 
against political corruption in the State of 
Louisiana by the New Orleans Times Pic- 
ayune Publishing Company through its 
morning and Sunday Times-Picayune and 
its evening States—a militant battle-royal 
which looks good for front-page headlines 
for months to come. 

The fuse which touched off the long- 
overdue explosion was the exposure of what 
appeared to be just another minor scandal 
in Louisiana's checkered political history— 
embezzlement of $100,000 in State Uni- 
versity funds. However, the events of the 
days that followed soon slapped Louisiana 
date lines on newspapers’ front pages from 
coast to coast as the Federal Government 
launched the first of a score of official in- 
vestigations, and the long series of resigna- 
tions, indictments, jailings and exposures of 
graft began to break. 

On June 9 the New Orleans States rele- 
gated the American visit of British royalty 
to a secondary position to devote six col- 
umns of its front page to photos showing 
Louisiana State University trucks delivering 
millwork fabricated at the university for 
construction of a private residence for a 
friend of the then-Governor, Richard W. 
Leche. 


Gamblers and Graft 


To States readers such disclosures were 
interesting enough, but hardly novel. On 
an inside page of the same edition appeared 
other pictures of trucks belonging to the 
state highway department, piled high with 
state materials and manned by state em- 
ployes, in the act of paving the private 
parking lot of one of the more notorious 
gambling establishments on the outskirts of 
New Orleans. These photographs had orig- 
inally been published several months earlier, 
when state officials had been called upon 
to explain the presence of state trucks and 
employes on private property—but nothing 
came of the matter at the time. 

Governor Leche, apparently tired of the 
recurrent “sensations,” took immediate cog- 
nizance of the States story. He stuck his 
tongue in his cheek and decided to “inves- 
tigate” the matter to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. He ordered his recently-ap- 
pointed young attorney-general, David M. 
Ellison (formerly his secretary) to call an 
open hearing on June 15. 

Subpoenaed to appear at the open hear- 
ing were Leonard K. Nicholson, president 
of the Times-Picayune Publishing Co.; 
Major James E. Crown, States editor; F. 
Edward Hebert, city editor; Esmond Phelps, 
president of the Tulane University board 
of administrators and a large stockholder 
in the publishing company; Rufus C. Har- 
ris, Tulane president; George Caldwell, 
L. S. U. construction superintendent, and 
Col. and Mrs. McLachlan. 
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The scheduled hearing would have been 
the first such spectacle in Louisiana since 
Huey Long in early 1935 conducted his sen- 
sational “‘murder plot” investigation and 
broadcast the testimony that sought to prove 
the existence of a scheme against his life. 
But Gov. Leche suddenly called it off with 
the announcement that the attorney-general 
was investigating “other and more serious 
matters” and the further statement that “no 
law has been violated. The selling of ma- 
terials by schools and colleges is nothing 
new, improper or unusual.” 

The States and the Times-Picayune he 
charged with publishing ‘‘so-called news 
stories” to persecute his friends and to 
“blackguard their characters, ignoring true 
facts to publish cheap and untrue insinua- 
tions.” 


Phew!!! 


No, it’s not hay fever. It’s what the Times- 
Picayune thinks of Louisiana politics. 


Meanwhile, reporters tried for four days 
to locate Dr. James Monroe Smith, presi- 
dent of L. S. U., who had promised to 
“look into the matter.” 


Editorially, the States congratulated’ the 
university on its “entry into the field of 
industry” and Dr. Smith on his “enterprise,” 
suggesting that he ‘furnish the public with 
a list of satisfied patrons, quote prices and 
terms on building materials, and publish a 
trucking tariff” to solicit hauling jobs. 

On June 21 Governor Leche, without 
warning, announced he would resign, for 
the sake of his health, within the week. 


On June 25 the governor announced, 
with equal suddenness, that Dr. Smith had 
resigned as head of the state university 
and that he was temporarily withholding 
his own resignation. 

The next day Mr. Leche resigned; Earl 
K. Long, lieutenant-governor and brother 
of the late Huey, took the governor's oath; 
the district attorney at Baton Rouge ac- 
cepted a formal charge against Dr. Smith 


of embezzling $100,000 in L. S. U. funds; 
and the hunt for the absent doctor was on 
in earnest. Attorney-General Ellison’s in- 
vestigation into “‘other and more serious 
matters” had revealed that the college presi- 
dent was responsible for financial irregu- 
larities at L. S. U. “which may (and did) 
reach a total of several hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

On July 1, Dr. and Mrs. Smith were ap- 
prehended in Brockville, Ontario, Canada. 
Paul Wooton, the Times-Picayune’s staff 
correspondent in Washington, was the first 
Louisianian to reach the scene. 

Then the political pot boiled over. In- 
vestigations began into the affairs of the 
huge new $12,000,000 Charity Hospital in 
New Orleans; into systematic deductions 
for political purposes, amounting to 5% 
of state employes’ monthly salaries; into 
the ultimate destination of the $75,000,000 
in Federal funds allotted to construction 
in Louisiana. Activities of the state con- 
servation department, with particu'ar em- 
phasis on possible violations of the Con- 
nally “hot oi.” bill, began to receive close 
scru.iny. 

Still under investigation are diversion of 
WPA materials and labor, possible income 
tax evasions, an alleged tax reduction 
racket in the city of New Orleans, irregu- 
larities at the Louisiana Training Institute. 
The Orleans levee board is probing a 1937 
expense item amounting to $449,069.16 cov- 
ering payments to a New Orleans brokerage 
house for “service and advice” in bond re- 
funding operations (with a strong suspicion 
that state officials received most of the fee). 
Federal income tax probes of cases against 
Louisiana political leaders of the Huey 
Long regime, abandoned several years agu, 
have been resumed. 


Indictments Made 


Dr. Smith was summarily indicted by the 
East Baton Rouge parish grand jury for 
embezzlement of $100,000 in L. S. U. 
funds; for forging L. S. U. bonds and sig- 
natures on 23 counts, for using the mails to 
defraud in receiving a $14,000 share of a 
$75,000 alleged illegal sale of hotel equip- 
ment to L. S. U. It was discovered that 
he had, among other things, apparently 
forged former Governor O. K. Allen’s name 
to university bonds and—not satisfied with 
his $12,000 annual salary, a lovely home 
and most of his supplies—had forged the 
minutes of the school’s board of adminis- 
trators so as to raise his emolument to 
$18,000 yearly. He had visions of corner- 
ing the wheat market and backed his trans- 
actions in this direction with more than 
$1,000,000 worth of university bonds, many 
of them invalid. 

Similar indictments were returned by the 
same jury against a dozen satellites and 
indicted by the United States grand jury 
was Seymour Weiss, Huey Long’s erstwhile 
political treasurer and confidant. 

Then Attorney General Frank Murphy’s 
axe fell on the neck of ex-Governor Leche 
who was indicted, along with henchman 
Weiss, for conspiracy to defraud the U. S. 
in an illegal sale of Louisiana-owned oil 
lands for which the ex-governor was ac- 
cused of taking a $67,000 cut. 

The indictments of Weiss and Leche 
leave only Robert S. Maestri, mayor of 
New Orleans, of the “big three” who took 
over when Huey Long left the scene and as 
Maestri was state conservation commissioner 
at the time the “hot oil” scandals are 
alleged to have been perpetrated, rumors 
are flying thick and fast that he won't go 
unscathed much longer. 

The New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, the Board of Trade, various civic 
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and business groups backed the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co.’s crusade for an 
immediate and complete investigation of 
graft and corruption and for strict prosecu- 
tion. The Citizens Voluntary Committee, 
quickly organized by 100 leading New Or- 
leans business men—bankers, brokers, pro- 
fessional men and the like—called a state- 
wide rally to protest against ‘“whitewash- 
ing” the matter and to demand a thorough 
and impartial investigation with quick jus- 
tice for offenders. Editorials in dailies and 
weeklies throughout Louisiana commended 
the vigorous policy of the Times-Picayune 
and the States, and a Mississippi contem- 
porary suggested that the New Orleans pub- 
lishing company be considered for a 1939 
Pulitzer award. 


Papers’ Exposé Technique 


One of the publishers’ most potent 
weapons in forcing action on various 
charges has been the daily publication of a 
list of “pertinent questions” on the front 
pages of both papers. Appearing prom- 
inently in bold type, they have been re- 
printed daily until the public official in 
question answered them or other develop- 
ments made the additional information on 
the subject unnecessary. 

Day-by-day developments in the various 
scandals were summarized. The newspapers 
polled members of the state legislature, ask- 
ing whether they are employed by the state 
in capacities other than as legislators. The 
state constitution and a 1930 ruling of the 
Louisiana supreme court prohibits dual 
office holding. Responses to the telegraphic 
poll were published under these heads: 
“Legislators acknowledging other state con- 
nections,” “Legislators replying but not an- 
swering,” “Legislators not replying,” “Leg- 
islators denying payroll connection.” 

On August 3 the Times-Picayune report- 
ed that 13 of the 28 state legislators from 
New Orleans receive combined monthly sal- 
aries from the city amounting to $2,798.50. 

The Times-Picayune called the public's 
attention to the fact that the records of the 
state bond and tax board, which supervises 
and directs issuance of state bonds and 
which is charged with administration of the 
state debt, are “hidden by law from the tax- 
payer's eyes.” The supervisor of public 
accounts refused access to the records to a 
T-P reporter, pointing to the law which 
reads, in part, “. .. to further protect the 
faith and credit of the state and its agencies 
and to prevent its impairment by unfavor- 
able and misleading publicity, such records 
shall not be subject to public inspection.” 
This legislation, the paper pointed out, was 
adopted after B. L. Krebs, a Times-Picayune 
reporter, took legal action in 1933 to force 
the opening of the then state treasurer's 
records for inspection by taxpayers. 

The controversy over the notorious ‘‘de- 
duct” fund, accumulated through regular 
deductions from state employes’ salaries to 
finance political campaigns, brought a 
scathing ‘crooked election” editorial from 
the States. Governor Long, charged by 
State Treasurer A. P. Tugwell (himself one 
of five announced candidates for the gover- 
norship in the 1940 election), with receiv- 
ing $400 a month and more from this fund 
during 1936, replied that these funds were 
used to pay his expenses for campaigning 
for certain constitutional amendments spon- 
sored by the administration. 

The States replied: “We think the gov- 
ernor must have forgotten that in that elec- 
tion the ballot boxes were stuffed, and 
everybody knows they were stuffed... . 
The New Orleans States here informs the 
governor that it has in its possession a 
block of poll tax receipts and a block of 
ballots which it was found unnecessary to 
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use. The ballot boxes had been stuffed so 
full that the poll tax receipts and official 
ballots now in possession of the States were 
found to be unnecessary . . . The ballot 
boxes were stuffed on the Saturday night 
before the election and they couldn’t hold 
any more fraudulent votes. No explanation 
is given at which election the de-ducts 
money was used—the one held on Saturday 
night or the one the following Tuesday. 
Yes, governor, it was a great campaign, 
and de-ducts money was spent right and 
left to win it, so it is claimed; but the 
people know how it was won.” 

On August 4 it was announced that 
United States postal laws would be applied 
to punish frauds committed in any Louis- 
iana election. This is believed to be the 
first time postal laws will have been used 
to rectify ballot thefts. 

Though early investigations and indict- 
ments were confined to the eastern district 
of Louisiana and centered in New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge, the state capital, Harvey 


Number Forty-one of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939, 


Just 25% of the lead- 
ing dozen books 
were selected to ad- 
vertise this product. 


The list was: Maga- 
zines C, D, E, and 
TRUE STORY... 


Woodbury 


BF Wage Earner Families, the peak market for 
most goods, pd True Story Magazine America’s 
largest monthly voluntary sale (and at the premium 
price of 1S¢ a copy!) 


5,000 Watts Day 


1,000 Watts Night WMC Memphis 


NBC RED NETWORK 


hen you 
have something 


fo say... 
say it WHERE 


it counts.... 


@ When you "SAY iT" to 399,540 
radio homes in WMC's primary day 
territory, you're saying it to a recep- 
tive and “buy-able" audience. 
You're selling an audience who not 
only CAN listen, but one which 
WANTS to listen and wants to buy. 
This fact is proven by the sales suc- 
cesses of scores of products which 
have told their message over the 
Mid-South's pioneer radio station, 
WMC. 


Say it where the selling is good... 
over WMC, a good station in a 
responsive market. 


Ondink Calls 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
The South's Greatest Vewspaper” 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE: THE BRANHAM CO. 
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THE MEN ALL 


ANOTHER 
CONVENTION 


al Yl *. 
FRENCH LICK 
SPRINGS 


--+The Finest Convention 
Facilities —A2500 Aeres of 
Woodland Beauty! 


~* > 
*% No wonder men from the 4 | 
finest organizations want to bye? 


come back to French Lick for 
conventions. There’s a whole 
wing of this spacious hotel de- 
voted exclusively to conven- 
tion parties—amid the quiet 
and stimulating beauty of acres 
of wooded foothills. Two fine championship 
golf courses—gaited Kentucky thorobreds 
to ride—skeet and trap shooting—an indoor 
swim pool. Fine food and music—luxurious 
accommodations. Away from city distrac- 
tions—at America’s foremost spa. Make it 
your next meeting place and see how much 
more you can get out of a convention—at 
French Lick Springs. 


World-Famous Home of , 
PLUTO Spring Water 
Enjoy the cleansing, 
tonic effects of this re- 
nowned water while 
you're here. Also thera- 
peutic massages, diet 
counsel and health 
baths to give you a 
decided “lift” towards 
keener health. 


FRENCH LICK 
SPRINGS Hotel 


French Lick, Ind. «+ T.D. Taggart, Pres. 
Stanley Campbell, Business Manager 
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G. Fields, of Shreveport, United States at- 
torney for the state’s western district, on 
that day smilingly asserted to a T-P re- 
porter that he ‘“‘wouldn’t be surprised if my 
district wound up by taking the play away 
from the eastern district, in point of the 
number and magnitude of cases involved.” 

Huey Long knew whereof he spoke when 
he once remarked to Raymond Daniell of 
the New York Times: “If those fellows 
(his political henchmen) ever try to use 
the powers I've given them without me to 
hold them down, they'll all land in the 
penitentiary.” 

The Times-Picayune Publishing Co., long 
me of his bitterest enemies, 1s secing that 
his prophecy is carried out. 


Good Housekeeping bights 


ih TC Charges of Deception 


Good Housekeeping, Hearst Magazines, 


Inc.'s, leading women's magazine, is today 
leadlocked in battle with the Federal Trade 
Commission which charged it on August 21 
with “‘misleading and deceptive acts and 
practices in the issuance of guarantys, seals 
f approval, and the publication in its ad- 
crtising pages of grossly exaggerated and 
false claims for products advertised there- 


in. R. E. Berlin, Hearst Magazines gen- 
| manager, in stating Good Housekeep- 
efusal to sign the FTC cease and 
lesist stipulation, declared that the charges 
are “untrue and have no basis in fact.” He 
contended that this step of the FTC is a 
part of a campaign being carried on by 
various forces in the country to break down 
the use of advertising. Continuing, he said, 
“We have long felt that many advertisers 
have unwiscly signed damaging stipulations 
merely to avoid public embarrassment, legal 
expense, or inconvenience. This we decline 
to do.” 

Heretofore the FTC in its campaign to 
purify sales and advertising practices has 
been content to level its attacks on the 
advertiser. About a year ago one of its 
officers announced that agencies must be 
ready to accept responsibility, but no action 
has as yet been taken against any. 

Those in the FTC who believe that gov- 
ernment must regulate everything probably 
hope that this action against a magazine 
which has long crusaded for honest adver- 
tising will, if successful, prove that even 
the best-run private advertising businesses 
cannot efficiently protect their readers. 

FTC is taking a gambler’s chance in 
picking on Good Housekeeping, an expertly 
managed, successful property having ex- 
traordinary good will with both business 
men and women. They might have picked 
certain other publications which would give 
them a much easier case. They may argue 
that if they can lick Good Housekeeping 
they can lick the publishing business as a 
whole. 

Most national advertisers in the past few 
years have given in without much of a 
st'uggle, but in Hearst Magazines, Inc., the 
FTC caught a Tartar. Not only will they 
fight the case with the Commission, but 
they are prepared to carry their cause to the 
courts, and to the highest one if necessary. 

The FTC charges that “each issue of 
Good Housekeeping contains numerous 
claims and statements that the magazine 
guarantees ‘Every product advertised in 
Good Housekeeping’ and that this state- 
ment is featured in large display type in 
connection with references to the testing of 
the various products .advertised in such a 
way as to imply that all products adver- 
tised in its pages will perform as adver- 
tised. Throughout its advertising pages ap- 
pears the footnote: ‘Every product guaran- 
teed as advertised—See page 6.’ On page 


6 of each issue is printed in much smaller 
type than that used for the featured state- 
ments to the guaranty, in an inconspicuous 
way, the following limitation of the gen- 
eral guaranty: ‘This is your guaranty. If 
you purchase any product advertised in this 
issue of Good Housekeeping within one 
year from its date, and find the product 
unsatisfactory, we will carefully investigate 
your complaint, and if the product is de- 
fective it will be replaced or your money 
refunded.’ ”’ 

The respondent does not, according to 
the complaint, sufficiently disclose to readers 
and to prospective purchasers that there is 
a difference in Good Housekeeping seals, 
as a result of which persons are led to be- 
lieve that all seals carry the assurance that 
all articles advertised have been subjected 
to full testing facilities claimed by the re- 
spondent. The complaint outlines thi f 
of the testing done by Good Housekeeping 


Institute (mechanical appliances, soaps and 
cleansers ) and Good Hou ekceping Bureau 
(foods, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals) but 
then complains that “other types of mer- 
chandise do not come within the official 
testing scope of the Institute or Bureau and 
when offered for advertising ace allegedly 


checked for quality or serviceability. Such 
advertisers have a right to use an emblem 
containing the words ‘guaranteed as ads 
tised in Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Guaranty Misleading, Says FTC 


The FTC argues that this guaranty is not 
always based on a scientific test but fre- 
quently on a general investigation by a staff 
member, and that consumers are confused 
and misled “by the similarity of verbiage 
and universal use of the words Good 
Housekeeping” on all the seals and symbols. 

The FTC questions also the practice of 
permitting the-use of these seals by adver- 
tisers in other periodicals and states that in 
“advertisements and articles the respondent 
represented the fiber content of women’s 
clothing and dresses to be silk when actu- 
ally it was rayon, and permitted publication 
in its advertising pages of preparations 
purportedly tested and guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping which contained grossly ex- 
aggerated and false claims.’ The report 
then listed 15 alleged instances. 

A further allegation is that Good House- 
keeping allowed certain of its advertisers 
to use the statement “Guaranteed by Good 
Housekeeping as advertised therein,” with 
the words, “as advertised therein’ appear- 
ing so blurred and indistinct as to be not 
readily discernible to the reader, and that 
even when the complete statement is clearly 
legible, it is “ambiguous, confusing and 
misleading,” so that readers may understand 
it to mean that products advertised in other 
magazines are guaranteed by Good House- 
keeping. 

In his formal statement of Good House- 
keeping’s stand in the controversy, Mr. Ber- 
lin said, “Good Housekeeping Magazine 
has refused to sign a cease and desist stip- 
ulation as submitted by the Federal Trade 
Commission containing charges that we con- 
tend are untrue and have no basis in fact. 
As a result a complaint was issued today 
by the Federal Trade Commission against 
Good Housekeeping. Every effort has been 
made by the magazine to meet the wishes 
of the Commission without a misstatement 
of fact. We have at all times desired to 
work with the Commission and its legal 
department, but we found it impossible to 
sign what we believe is an untruthful and, 
possibly, damaging statement. . . . We be- 
lieve that the underlying motive of these 
attacks on advertising is to destroy the free- 
dom of the American press by first destroy- 
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ing its principal source of revenues—adver- 
tising. We believe this subversive move- 
ment must now be publicly exposed. 

“In due time a hearing will be held by 
the Commission and Good Housekeeping 
will have an opportunity to defend itself 
publicly. Later, it may be necessary to con- 
tinue action in the courts. In either event, 
Good Housekeeping gladly accepts this op- 
portunity to defend advertising and busi- 
ness in general and to bring the whole 
matter into the open. 

“There will be no change in Good 
Housekeeping’s advertising policies.” 


NBC and CBS Issue 


Contest Rulings 

In a recently published 80-page booklet, 
“Broadcasting in the Public Interest,’ Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. devoted several 
pages to the explanation of its policies and 
regulations which apply to contests and 
offers aired over its stations. Simultane- 
ously, Columbia Broadcasting System made 
known its rules on contests and premium 
offers. 

Regulations of both companies are similar 

-with NBC stating in greater detail the 
conditions upon which contests might be 
conducted over its stations. For instance, 
on time of submission of proposed contest 
for consideration of radio executives NBC 
specifies that ‘proposed prize contests must 
be submitted to NBC in advance of the first 
public announcement in any medium tying 
in with the radio program, and at least ten 
days prior to the first broadcast,” whereas 
CBS states, “Copies of all contests and 
other material in connection with any con- 
test or offer should be submitted for con- 
sideration well in advance of the broadcast 
thereof’ and furthermore, that it is advis- 
able that they be submitted to CBS prior 
to making any commitments. 

Both companies admit only games in 
which “contestants are to win on the basis 
of ability and skill, rather than on chance.” 
CBS further states that no “lottery or ‘draw- 
ing contest’” is admissible nor any “in 
which the public is unfairly treated.” 

Additional rules of NBC on contests are: 

(1) The basis upon which contestants’ 
submissions are judged must be clearly 
stated in each announcement of the contest. 
(2) The opinion of the judges is final. 
Duplicate prizes must be awarded in case 
of ties. These provisions must be stated in 
the continuity. (3) Closing date of the 
contest must be made known to NBC when 
the contest goes on the air. If the contest 
is of short duration, its closing date must 
be stated during the first broadcast an- 
nouncement of the contest; if of long dura- 
tion, the termination date must be an- 
nounced at least two wecks in advance. (4) 
While advertisers may require contestants 
to submit box tops, wrappers or other evi- 
dence of purchase of products, it is recom- 
mended they also provide that reasonable 
facsimiles thereof will be equally acceptable. 
(5) Contest awards or prizes must be ap- 
proved by NBC prior to the first announce- 
ment of the contest. (6) Contest decision 
should be made promptly, and the names 
of winners must be released as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter. The announcement, when- 
ever possible, should be made during a 
later program of the same series. When 
the broadcasting of the complete announce- 
ment of winners is undesirable because of 
its length, NBC must be supplied with the 
names of winners and other necessary in- 
formation so that it may be in a position to 
answer inquiries.” 

Further rulings of CBS are: 

(1) All contest material is subject to the 
scrutiny of the Legal Department to deter- 
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mine if it conforms to existing laws. (2) 
Beyond specific questions of legality, Co- 
lumbia maintains the right to be the sole 
judge of the suitability for broadcasting 
over its facilities of any proposed contest 
or offer. 

On the subject of premium offers, NBC 
makes the following regulations: 

(1) Full details of proposed offers, in- 
cluding samples of premiums and “build- 
up” copy must be submitted for investiga- 
tion and approval at least five full business 
days before the first announcement is to be 
broadcast. (2) No premium that depends 
upon its alleged ‘“‘luck-bearing”’ powers, for 
its attractiveness, or in any fashion appeals 
to superstition can be approved. (3) It is 


Number Forty-two of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939, 


Only one in four of 
the twelve leading 
books advertised 
this product, The 
list was: Magazines 
H, I, L and, logic- 
ally enough, TRUE 
oo, ee 


Wood bury 


Facial POWDER 


BHF True Story is the only major magazine whose 
contents are actually written by its readers. This 
fact is in part responsible for a reader interest not 
| possible in other magazine media. 


desirable that announcement of the termina- 
tion of an offer be made as far in advance 
(Continued on page 60) 
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I. Star Platter: A new addition to the line 

of Kensington aluminum gift ware is the 
Constellation Platter pictured here which, 
along with new designs in candlesticks, 
cigarette boxes, ice bowls, etc. is being intro- 
duced this month. Sun, stars, and signs of 
the Zodiac, cut deep into the shiny aluminum 
alloy, were the idea of Lurelle Guild, New 
York designer. Manufactured by Kensington, 
Inc., New Kensington, Pa. 


2. Victorian: Not long ago Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co., Florence, Mass., discovered 
several old dresser set molds, dating back to 
the middle 1800's. It’s reviving the designs 
for Christmas trade, using the original molds. 
Only the material in which the molds are 
cast is changed—from a hard rubber composi- 
tion used in such Victorian “pretties” to 
modern plastic in ivory and pastel shades. 


3. Auto Office: Holden-Hubbard Mfg. Co., 

West Orange, N. J., heralds its new 
“Redy-Ref” auto file as “just the kind of a 
filing system every salesman needs.” Holding 
750 standard size file cards, it attaches “in a 
jiffy” under the dashboard of an automobile, 
can be converted into a writing desk when 
needed and automatically locks in car when 
not in use. Also, it slips out 
from under the dash and can be 
carried into home, office or hotel. 


4. New Trailer: Covered Wagon 

Co.s Tudor Custom model 
trailer “was designed for luxur- 
ious living. . . . Royal appoint- 
ments include’ three private 
rooms, tastefully decorated in a 
harmonizing color scheme,” a 
front and back door, a modern- 
istic vanity-secretary combination, 
etc. Interior is finished in Philip- 
pine mahogany or fir; exterior is 
of reinforced Masonite or Sher- 
manite steel. The trailer meas- 
ures 24 ft., overall, in length; 
74 ft.. overall in width. 


TO SELL 
DESIGNING 


%- Portable Projector: Electro-Acoustic Products 
Division of Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., has 
put on the market a new portable model of its “Illus- 
travox, Junior” slide film projector, combining eye- 
appeal and improved mechanical features. The small 
unit, enclosed in a trim canvas carrying case, can be 
opened up for operation in a minimum of space. 


at! Signs lighted with buttons? 
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... yes, and very effectively, too, when 
the buttons are made of “Lucite” 


OU’LL be seeing something new in signs 

along the’ buy-ways”’ these days. Signs 
lighted by a new principle allowing limit- 
less color effects at moderate cost. Signs 
which have no glare and no dead spots... 
which you can read from greater distances 
at night... and which cost less to maintain. 


All -because two enterprising advertis- 
ing men from Baltimore read about the 
unique light transmission properties of 
Du Pont “Lucite” sparked an idea 
for a sign studded with vari-colored 
“Lucite” button lenses edge-lighted from 
behind . . . and made that idea work. This 
is a typical example of how new and prof- 
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itable uses of “Lucite” are constantly being 
developed in hundreds of fields. 

“Lucite” is Du Pont’s methyl metha- 
crylate plastic. It is crystal-clear, light in 
weight, and very strong. It transmits light 
and even bends it around corners. It with- 
stands outdoor exposure. It can be cut, 
sawed, machined, tooled, or shaped under 
heat. And it is available in sheets, rods 
and tubes, or in molding powder. 

Doesn’t this suggest practical, profitable 
uses of “Lucite” in your business, too? 
Write, and we'll gladly send further in- 
formation. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co., Inc., Arlington, New Jersey. 


? 


@"'Lucite” button lenses like these are fitted into holes 
punched through the face of the sign. The backs of 
these lenses pick up light from a concealed light and 
“pipe” it out in the design to be illuminated. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Lauv-Lite Corporation, 


LUCITE 


REG uu & PAT OFF 


E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Plastics Department . . . . Arlington, N. J. 
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@. Visualopes: For sales and advertising men who 

find it necessary to carry around photographs, ad 
proofs, etc., Stein Bros. Mfg. Co., Chicago, offers the 
Visualope, an album of transparent envelopes in- 
geniously bound together with a spiral plastic binding. 
Material is slipped into the Visualopes back to back 
through the open ends, thus being visible from both 
sides of the transpareni pockets. 


JZ. Nautical Nipper: To its line of Little Nipper 

radios, RCA Mfg. Co. has added 10 sets “which 
incorporate smart cabinet character in addition to out- 
standing performance qualities.” This one has “Magic 
Loop” antenna, needs only to be plugged into an elec 
tric outlet. Modeled after a sailor's chest, it has rope 
handles for portability, 5-tube chassis and provision 
for Television or Victrola plug-in. 


%. Low Priced Mixer: With the “Miss Kay Three” 

electric food mixer, KitchenAid Div. of Hobart 
Mfg. Co. enters the low- 
price field, offering “the 
characteristic KitchenAid 
‘built-in power unit’ and 
exclusive planetary action 
at a price within reach 
of every home.” It boasts 
four controlled speeds, 
heat-resisting stationary 
glass bowls, all-purpose 
heater and fruit juice ex- 
tractor of glass and porce- 
lain. Into the new model, 
savs KitchenAid’s sales 
mgr., “Hobart has built 
its experience of 40 years 
in manufacturing food 
preparing equipment for 
stores, bakeries, kitchens 
and the household.” 


i2 

9. Tacker: A. L. Hansen Mfg. Co., Chicago, recently put on the market a new tacker 
with improved mechanism to make for easy adjustment and operation. Finished in 

polished chrome, “streamlined to meet the requirements of the modern worker,” the 

Hansco tacker works simply and easily by hand, being shaped especially to fit the palm. 


1@. Package Pouch: Tobacco Processing Co. struck upon the selling idea that its “Cap 
m@BROWN *n Gown” smoking tobacco would have added appeal if put up in a bright colored 
package. The result was a useful package pouch of printed Du Pont “Cellophane” which 
keeps the tobacco fresh and can be carried in the pocket, eliminating the bother of 
changing tobacco from package to separate pouch. It works well, reports the company, 
particularly in college towns. 


Bi. Ladies Like "Em: Rouge in crystal clear Lucite compacts with the color showing 
through top and bottom had so much sales appeal that rush reorders came back to 
Mason & Co., manufacturers, from the first New York store to show the compacts. The 
tiny, durable case for knockabout use in gals’ handbags is in two parts—an oval engraved 
top and a fluted base with a depression for the cream rouge. @ 


12. Recorder: A new line of temperature and pressure recorders, indicators and con- 

trollers has just been put on the market by Brown Instrument Co., division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. The recording thermometer, pictured here, owes the i . 
streamlining job on its rectangular case to Henry Dreyfuss, New York industrial designer. 
Improved features include a safety link between actuating element and pen to provide an 
overload safeguard, protecting the mechanism from damage if the pen is moved in either 
direction manually. 


Pointers on Working with 
Dept. Store Salespeople 
(Continued from page 38) 


movies, be sure that each detail of your 
product is pointed out that will help 
a customer to make up her mind to 
buy it. The salesperson needs this in- 
formation and will use it. So far as 
possible, put your selling points in 
language that can actually be used 
across the department store counter. 
Such selling sentences are eagerly read 
and memorized. They are frequently 
used by buyers in salespeople’s meet- 
ings. 

But concrete, over-the-counter sell- 
ing isn’t the only type of information 
in which salespeople are interested. 
They are responsible for the interior 
displays of your merchandise in their 
departments. They are hungry for 
new ‘and inteersting ways of building 
displays of your prodcut. The more 
suggestions you can give them, the 
more displays you'll get. 


Smart, Frequent Doses Best 


How much information can depart- 
ment store salespeople absorb at one 
time? 

Professional educators have found 
that “spaced learning”’—small doses re- 
peated at intervals—leaves the longest 
and strongest impression. This is es- 
pecially true when you are working 
with department store salespeople. 
They aren't natural students. Your 
educational material should be short 
and to the point. It should be written 
in an entertaining fashion, and should 
be amply illustrated. 

For this reason the house magazine 
is one of the best educational mediums 
for any manufacturer to use in reach- 
ing department store salespeople. 
Through it he can say what he has to 
say briefly, and he can pound the same 
lesson home again in other words in 
the next issue. 

The warning about small doses ap- 
plies particularly to the special meet- 
ings of salespeople arranged by your 
salesmen. Remember, these meetings 
can’t be held during store hours. If 
they are held before the store opens 
they must end in time to have every- 
thing ready for business when custom- 
ers enter the department. If they are 
held after the store closes, the sales- 
people want to get home. The meet- 
ing that draws out more than half an 
hour definitely defeats its own pur- 
poses by creating antagonism. The 
best educational meeting will pack a 
strong selling message into 15 minutes. 

If you develop an educational pro- 
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gram that requires a lot of space to 
print and a lot of time to study, or- 
ganize it as a correspondence course. 
Make it a series of lessons to be 
studied at intervals of a week—and 
keep each lesson short. 

How can a manufacturer get the 
names and home addresses of store 
sales peo ple? 

In discussing house magazines, we 
mentioned that those written for de- 
partment store salespeople are much 
more effective if they are mailed to 
them at their homes. Naturally, few 
manufacturers already have a list of 
the salespeople who sell their products 
to consumers, but there are a number 
of ways to get the information needed 
for compiling one: 

1. Your salesmen can get the 
names and addresses direct from the 
salespeople in each store they call on. 

2. The buyer will give you the 
names and addresses. If he is buying 
regularly from you, and if you write 
him explaining that you want the 
names so you can send his salespeople 
training material, he will usually sup- 
ply them gladly. 


3. You can offer a sample of your 
product, or a small premium, to every 
department store salesperson who 
writes you for it and gives you her 
home address. This won’t give you a 
complete list, but it will give you a 
nucleus on which to build. 

4. Form a salespeople’s club. On 
each entry blank, provide a space for 
the home address as well as the name 
of the salesperson joining. 

5. Organize a simple contest for de- 
partment store salespeople. Slogan 
contests and contests based on the writ- 
ing of short letters will bring the best 
response. Make it a rule of the con- 
test that the name and home address 
must be given with each entry. 

Once you have compiled your list, 
check it continually to keep it accur- 
ate. Your salesmen should be trained 
to keep you posted on personnel shifts 
involving salespeople on your mailing 
list. Every contest and other activity 
you organize for your salespeople 
should have as rule number one the 
supplying of the home address for 
checking, as well as for adding to your 
present list. 


TEST YOUR NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGNS IN 


BOOTH Ze MARKETS 


A new method of personal contact with key 
dealers, now in effect in all Booth Michigan 


+ 
ALy 


BOOTH 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Journal 
Saginaw News 


400 Ty 


Bay City Times 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 


Markets, provides an ideal back- 
ground for test campaigns. Test 
your next newspaper campaign in 


a Booth Market. 


For an interesting 
book, descriptive of 
this practical new deal- 
er service, ask I. A. 
Klein, 50 E. 42nd St., 
New York, or John E. 
Lutz, 435 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Vuilupoe NEWSPAPERS 


Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Ann Arbor News 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


This time “Red” Grange has created 
AN ALL STAR GAME TO 
INSPIRE YOUR SALESMEN TO 


EXERT EXTRA EFFORT 


Today your salesmen are talking, eating, 
and sleeping football. You can cash in on 
this fever and increase your sales, by 
letting them participate in your own All 
Star Game. 


@ The All Star Game is more than a con- 
test because when coupled with one of 
our beautiful prize books, containing 
585 nationally known prizes, everybody 
has an opportunity of winning. 


@ This campaign contains ten colorful 
mailings, each stressing an entirely dif- 
ferent theme, that can be tied in with 
your own sales story very definitely 
stamping the entire campaign as your 
own All Star Game. 


@ Write today, for your complimentary 
copy of “Red” CGrange’s All Star Game, 
our DeLuxe Prize Book — or both. 


HALAS & KEEFE, INC. 


87 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Hlinois 


poor or WmEs ae 
HOTEL “Sgy*~ 
COMMONWEALTH 


A stop from the lake and beautiful Lincoln 
Park, where countless outdoor activities en- 
rich vacation months. Golf, tennis, yachting, 
swimming, riding — with such interesting 
sights as the Zoo, bird sanctuary, conser. 
vatory. Elk’s War Memorial just around 
the corner. Accommodations at Hotel 
Commonwealth are superb = service 


flawless -hospitality Dp: 
GA 


genuinely cordial. 
j 


PINE GROVE AT 
DIVERSEY PARKWAY 


Media 
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as possible. When the advertiser wishes 
to withdraw his offer, announcement must 
be broadcast to the effect that listeners’ let- 
ters in response to the offer may be post- 
marked not later than midnight of the busi- 
ness day following withdrawal of the offer. 
(4) If consideration is required, the adver- 
tiser must agree to honor any complaints 
indicating dissatisfaction with the premium 
by returning the consideration. The adver- 
tiser must also hold NBC and the stations 
free from all liability in connection with 
the offer. Where offers require a considera- 
tion, the premium may not be described as 
a ‘gift’ or “absolutely free.” (5) Dra- 
matic action of radio drama may not be 
used as a basis of appeal for help in the 
commercial portion of the program. 


NEW LINES WANTED 


Successful organization AAAI 
rating operating nationally desires 
new or additional items to mer- 
chandise through grocery channels. 
Send complete information on 
type product, costs and possibili- 
ties to 
Box 671 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


A Blucbook 
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American Industry & Commerce 
MERICA’S foremost social, frater- 


nal, commercial and industrial 
organizations repeatedly select this 
hotel for their major meetings, confer- 
ences and conventions. Executives and 
field representatives make the Knicker- 
bocker their Chicago headquarters. The 
Knickerbocker not only represents the 
last word in new and modern hotel 
facilities, but gives you most for your 
money. You'll enjoy your visit in 


Chicago at the Knickerbocker 
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ALLAN G. HURST 
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Big Advertisers Spend 83% 
of National Newspaper Dollars 


The annual study of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the A.N.P.A., released last 
week, gives 1938 expenditures of national 
advertisers in newspapers. The study covers 
English language papers in 760 cities, with 
measurements by Media Records, Inc. 

Cigarette companies topped the list, with 
Reynolds first, $6,538,447, followed by Lig- 
gett and Myers, $5,646,153. General 
Motors was next with $5,131,475. Others 
in the million-dollar class were Chrysler, 
3.4 millions; Lever Bros., 2.9; Ford, 2.6; 
P & G, 2.4; Schenley, 2.4; Sterling Prod- 
ucts, 1.7; C-P-P, 1.7; Kellogg, 1.7; and 
American Tobacco, 1.6. : 

The breakdown by expenditure groups 
was as follows: 

622 advertisers spending $ 25,000 or 

0 ON RRS RA ee pre are $122,537,724 
419 advertisers spending $ 50,000 or 

OO ciccarcnvbuds shasednedane s $116,142,237 
309 advertisers spending $ 75,000 or 

ME wcctusresneseuareseenu ous $109,392,450 
240 advertisers spending $100,000 or 

MEN 2c53ccnekGesteknenenond $103,365 ,648 
120 advertisers spending $200,000 or 

PS Ee RE SI rr $ 86,292,027 

— ae . _ : 8 —, oF$ 61,535,290 


Form Headley-Reed Co. 
New Radio Rep Group 


A new firm of radio representatives began 
operation on August 15 when the Headley- 
Reed Co., successor to the radio division of 
Kelly-Smith Co., newspaper representatives, 
assumed representation of the 15 station 
accounts formerly handled by Kelly-Smith. 
Through Kelly-Smith’s giving up __ this 
branch of work, and the formation of the 
new organization devoting its entire time 
to such duties, it is hoped that both news- 
paper and radio accounts will receive more 
efficient service, according to Frank W. 
Miller, Kelly-Smith president, when he 
spoke of the formation of the new company. 

Headley-Reed Co. has opened offices in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and is now 
seeking a site for its proposed Atlanta 
branch. 

Its officers are: Frank M. Headley, for- 
merly director of K-S radio activities, presi- 
dent; Dwight S. Reed, vice-president, for- 
merly K-S Chicago radio manager; Robert 
B. Rains, second vice-president, formerly 
with K-S as Detroit radio manager. Mr. 
Headley, in addition to supervising all 
Headley-Reed activities, will be in direct 
charge of the company’s New York office; 
Mr. Read, in charge of the Chicago branch; 
and Mr. Rains, head of Detroit's office. 
Personnel of the Atlanta office has not yet 
been elected. 


Media Men 


Jerome B. Fisher has been placed in 
charge of the advertising department of 
Vision, the new Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment which is scheduled for initial publica- 
tion January 21, 1940. He was formerly 
connected with Newspaper Groups, Inc., 
and for the last year has been engaged in 
the circulation development program of the 
supplement. 

J. B. Keeney, for the past four years as- 
sociated with Hagstrom Co., Inc., and prior 
to that with Editor & Publisher and SALES 
MANAGEMENT, has been placed in charge 
of the new service conducted by Craftype 
Press, Inc., typographers for several large 
New York advertising agencies. Mr. 
Keeney will supervise the company’s new 
special department to be devoted to sales 
promotion plans, commercial art, sales pres- 
entations, chart work and special maps for 
sales and advertising executives. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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in the “DOG HOUSE” ® 


How does this sound? 


“575 new accounts opened” 


“634 new outlets secured 


in 11 days” 


Just two current instances 
from a single city demonstrat- 
ing how we can help adver- 
tisers with their distribution 
and sales problems. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 
745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 


tised products. 


INDIVIDUAL 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


1939 


SEND soy ae 


Forward immediately more information as to how you help obtain new outlets for adver- 
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The ie ooth 
Action Rrcil 


FOR QUOTA PRIZES SALESMEN 


“Ke REDIPOINT 


~ BROWN & BIGELOW 


Kemem hrance Advertising 


BWOd ATZAISNIDXI GIBNLIVINNUA 


ADVERTISERS ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Number Forty-three of a series of short advertising 
True Stories culled from the records of the Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau, January through June, 1939. 


Advertising for this 
new product didn’t 
run in eight out of 
twelve major maga- 
zines. The list is: 
Magazine C, D, H 
and, of course, 


TRUE STORY... 


= 


—— 7) 


Be True Story Magazine alone of all major maga- 
zines concentrates its circulation among the na- 


tion's Wage Earner Families. 


“) ORLD LEADERS have, 

by their patronage, 
established The Drake as an 
address of distinction. Here 
refined luxury, thoughtful 


service, and choice location 
delight the discriminating. 


| 
| 
| 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Drake 


Lake Shore Drive - CHICAGO 


{G2} 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Banking Presents Analysis 
of Public Relations Drive 


With Fall and 1940 advertising cam- 
paigns under way and consideration, there's 
a book available for executives which deals 
concretely with the problem of better public 
relations through advertising. Entitled 

- and Facts!’’, wublished by Banking, 
the book is a challenge and at the same 
time a working tool. The study started 
out as a promotion piece, dealing with the 
vagaries—and importance—of public opin- 
ion. It ended up considerably enlarged, 
with the original booklet enclosed as an 
introduction to the main theses. In it, 
Banking summarizes the who (the economic 
middle class), how (advertising space in 
publications), where (several types of pub- 
lications are mentioned), when (NOW, 
with cited surveys indicating that over 80% 
of individuals queried are relatively open- 
minded and want more factual informa- 
tion), and what of a genuine educational 
campaign to the public. In the last section 
are listed the many factors which could 
well constitute a well-rounded campaign, 
based on the development by each business 
of a “public credit file of facts.” It is a 
veritable check list of the facts which 
should be available in every business, and 
which lend themselves to an_ intelligent 
public relations job. Heartily recommended, 
the book may be obtained on request to 
Alden B. Baxter, Banking, 22 East 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Sales Qualities Stressed 
in Monsanto Plastics Study 


Recently some 200 executives who had 
used plastics in one form or another in 
their products were questioned as to the 
qualities of these materials which were out- 
standing. A number of production factors 
were cited, but the majority vote of ap- 
proval was won on the score of qualities 
apparent to the customer in the finished 
product. Among such reasons, all having 
a direct influence on retail sales, were: 
Appearance, finish, color or transparency, 
durability, strength, light weight, electric 
insulating qualities, heat insulating proper- 
ties. Here, then, is a field of primary 
interest to sales executives, and it is largely 
for them that Monsanto Chemical Co. has 


published an elaborate and colorful book, 
“Servants of Modern Industry,” illustrating 
scores of product uses to which their plas- 
tics have been put. A comprehensive intro- 
duction relates the development of the 
industry, but switches quickly to full color 
illustrations and an alphabetical list of 
nearly 200 specific applications, from ac- 
cordion buttons to X-Ray mounts. Con- 
cluding are full technical data, for each of 
three principal classifications of the com- 
pounds, with specifications of mechanical, 
thermal, electrical and chemical properties. 
Requests to James R. Turnbull, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Modern’s 9th Beauty Survey 


“Oth Survey of Beauty’’—an annual study 
of brand preferences and point-of-purchase 
in the drug and cosmetic field by Modern 
Magazines, has been cited in Pictographs of 
an earlier issue. In its 1939 form, it pre- 
sents as in previous years a wealth of in- 
formation, including variations in age of 
users, brand leaders by years, by income 
groups, by city size, variations in per cent 
of use by leading brands by years, and trend 
of total use by years. As of the 1939 sur- 
vey, over 12,000 questionnaires have been 
received (all by mail) and analyzed to 
make up the current and total nine-year 
study. It is a continuing study in trends, 
and any executives in that field or related 
fields not familiar with it, should request 
copies from J. Fred Henry, Modern Maga- 
zines, 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Now Available 


“Information, Please’ might be the title 
of NBC’s promotional booklet concerning 
that famous program. If you are interested 
in how the wheels go ‘round, the personali- 
ties of the permanent and rotating caste, 
how Canada Dry merchandises the radio 
program (booklets to fashion shows)—and 
in addition, want to set the stage for a 
hilarious bit of informationing as a parlor 
game in your own home, write E. P. H. 
James, National Broadcasting Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, Radio City, N. Y., for 
“America Wakes Up on Tuesdays.” 

* * # 

“Fair Trade, with Special Reference to 
Cut-Rate Drug Prices in Michigan” is an 
excellent study which will interest all ex- 
ecutives concerned in the working of the 
Fair Trade law. Intended primarily for the 
general public, the study is non-technical, 
and is based on a comparison of advertised 
Fair Trade prices with non-controlled item 
prices, Michigan vs. Missouri (non-Fair 
Trade). According to the author, the study 
has been generously criticized by both advo- 
cates and opponents of the Fair Trade law, 
and that in itself is in its favor, in this 
highly controversial field. The study is 
made by Edgar H. Gault, Professor of Mar- 
keting, University of Michigan; copies 
available at $1, om request to Richard U. 
Ratcliff, School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan, Ann Harbor, Mich. 

* * * 

“Plaskon Hand Book’—is a handsome 
book, rather on the technical side, but pre- 
pared not only for engineers and designers 
but also for those who are seriously inter- 
ested in the uses to which this plastic can 
be put in new product or streamlining old 
ones. Discusses in detail the properties and 
characteristics of Plaskon in molded form, 
and the proper methods of fabrication. Ex- 
cellent illustrations, one plate in full color, 
of many new products. Requests to Albert 
Egeter, Plaskon Co., Inc., 2112 Sylvan Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


Sell your product agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 


in Advertising Agency, 171H Modi 
Ave., New York. N.Y ” ia 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client's personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if — present YY" 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 
W. BIXBY, Inc, 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and _pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan tor the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


EXECUTIVE POSITIONS—The Executive Bu- 
reau’s personalized advertising service offers a digni- 
fied, practical and confidential procedure to salaried 
executives of outstanding ability to complete the im- 
portant first-stage negotiations for the higher salar- 
ied positions. The low cost of each campaign is 
financed and controlled by the client in a fair con- 
tract agreement. Identity held in scrupulous confi- 
dence. If your qualifications can meet exacting re- 
quirements, your name and address will Eolas 
details. The Executive Bureau, 700 Plymouth Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


LINES WANTED 
FLORIDA 


— is the opportunity State NOW! 
If your product or service is of merit requiring first- 
class experienced sales representation in Florida, 
salary and commission basis, write 


Walter Lockhart, 70 Pine St., N. Y. City 
(Hdqrs. Miami. Res. Coral Gables.) 


Wide awake selline organization desires a sub- 
stantial product for Detroit and Eastern Michigan. 
Have had established office in Detroit for years. We 
are manufacturers’ representative. Well and favorably 
known. Miller & Watson, 2335 West McNichols 
Road, Detroit, Michigan. 


SUCCESSFUL SALES MANAGER WITH LARGE 
following looking for distributorship for Milwaukee 
territory. Write Box 672, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-t b 


Ag-45: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdars., N. 
Y. Wants several low-priced, non-competitive, re- 
sale specialty products or printing selling to retailers, 
jobbers. 

Ag-46: Territory: Philadelphia trading area and 
N. J. from Trenton south, hdars., Philadelphia. 
Wants worthy products for beauty shops. 

Ag-47: Territory: Tex., La., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
such lines as low-price electrical appliances, novel- 
ties, decorated metalware, artware, selling either 
through jobber or direct to drug-variety-department 
chain stores. 

Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., and territory within 
150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries. 

Ag-49: Territory: National, or New York metro- 
ae area, hdqrs., New York. Established mar- 
eting company wants automotive products selling 
to jobbers; also industrial products. 

Ag-50: Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee. 
Wants building specialties which work in conjunc- 
tion with an ornamental, miscellaneous, and struc- 
tural steel shop. 

Ag-51: Territory: Fla., or S. E. states. Wants build- 
ing materials selling to jobbers and contractors. 
Ag-52: Territory: Cal., hdqrs., Glendale. Wants 
lines selling to packaging trade, particularly con- 
tainers with re-use appeal to consumers. 

Ag-53: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Hartford. 
Wants additional products or services selling to 
industrials. 

Ag-54: Territory: Fla., hdqrs., Miami. Wants Prod- 
ucts and merchandise of merit adaptable to tropic 
and semi-tropic state. 

Ag-55: Territory: Southwestern O., hdqrs., Dayton. 
Wants meritorious advertising and sales promotional 
materials. 

Ag-56: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
that city. Wants specialty of merit in any field, build- 
ing maintenance supplies preferred. 

Ag-57: Territory: Costa Rica, hdqrs., Orotina, C. R. 
Wants advertising specialties, premium items, etc. 
Ag-58: Territory: Metropolitan New York, hdars., 
Brooklyn. Wants product selling to grocery and drug 
trade through wagon jobbing system. 
Ag-59: Territory: N. E. states, hdqrs., Milton, Mass. 
Wants lines selling to large industrials and tool and 
machinery makers. 

Ag-60: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., New 
York City. Wants industrial product. 

Ag-61: Territory: Pacific N. W., hdqrs., Salem, Ore. 
Wants any meritorious product. 

Ag-62: Territory: Metrgpolitan New York, hdars., 
New York City. Wants houseware and hardware 
items selling to syndicate chains and wholesalers. 
Ag-63: Territory: Ia., Minn., Wis., Ill., hdqrs., Syca- 
more, Ill., Mo. Wants products selling wholesale 
hardware, automotive and mill supply houses. 
Ag-64: Territory: N. C., S. C., Va., hdqrs., Rich- 
mond. Wants hardware specialty lines selling to 
general stores, hardware and repair shops. 

Ag-65: Territory: St. Louis, Mo., hdars., that city. 
Wants lumber and building materials. 

Ag-66° Territorv: Cal.. Ariz., Nev.. hdqrs.. Los An- 
geles. Wants industrial lines. 

Ag-67: Territory: Detroit and Eastern Mich. Wants 
any meritorious product. 


Ag-68: Territory: N. J., Eastern Pa., Dela. Wants 


products selling to engineers, architects, contractors, 
and industrials. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Ag-41: Territory: New York City and 50 mile 
radius, hdqrs., New York City. Wants one additional 
general merchandise line selling through chain and 
wholesale outlets. 

Ag-42: Territory: Denver and West, hdqrs., Denver. 
Wants oils, automobile accessories, rubber. 

Ag-44: Territory: New England or Eastern sea- 
board, hdars., Winchester, Mass. Wants any meri- 
torious product. 


YOUNG MAN, college trained, 28, eight years’ 
business experience, aggressive, personable, proven 
sales, seeks sales opportunity. Box 662, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


HIGH TYPE SALES EXECUTIVE OR REPRE- 
sentative. Unusual well balanced background of 
business and sales experience. Thorough knowledge 
of merchandising. Excellent record selling, also di- 
recting sales organizations selling chain, department 
stores, jobbers, etc., throughout U. S. Consider posi- 
tion as executive or representative for good line, or 
mfrs. agency arrangement. Convenient locate any- 
where. Box 667, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGERS: Energetic young college 
man, 24, wants tough selling job. Keen student of 
marketing and salesmanship at New York Univer- 
sity. Ready to sweat in school of hard knocks. Any- 
body knocking? Box 669, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surely some company, needs a fighter. I know the 
Deep South, the sales and marketing land of oppor- 
tunity. Am a marketeer geared with a National back- 
ground. Willing locate Miami or Florida West Coast. 
Services available October 1st. Box 670, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing conaact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is condu 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 


knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT. 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers. 
Territory open: Southern, southwestern & mid-west- 
ern states. 


Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres- 
sure.Territory open: Memphis, New Orleans,Tampa, 
Kans., Mont., Omaha. 


Mf-18: Product: Paint & varnish selling to hard- 
ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
open: N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 
Cal. 


Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. ‘Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga., Nebr., Ia., Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul. 


Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc., faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. 


Mf-25: Product: Electric 
tool drives. Territory open: 
eastern trading centers. 


motors and machine 
New England and 


Mf£-26: Product: Industrial floors; waterproofing. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 
Mf-28: Product: Industrial lubricants and other 


quality products. Repeat business. Territory open: 
National and Canada. 


Mf-29: Product: House organ selling to milk dealers 
or dairies for use by driver-salesmen. Territory open: 
National. 


Mf£-30: Product: Wholesale and retail drug item. 
Territory open: National and Canada. 


Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 


Mf-32: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 
chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest. 


Mf-33: Product: Automobile body solder and spray 
gun solder. Territory open: Those centered _ 4 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, 


Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle. 


Mf-34: Product: Lingerie selling to retail and_spe- 
cialty shops. Territory open: Ind., O., Mich., N. Y. 
excluding New York City, New England. 


Mf-35: Product: Animated displays and Ice cream 
replicas sold to ice cream and dairy mfgrs. Terri- 
tory open: East of Mississippi, for one salesman or 
possibly divided N. & S. tween two. 


Mf-36: Product: Artificial food reproductions sold 
to restaurants, meat markets, electrical stores, etc. 
Territory open: East of Mississippi. 

Mf-37: Product: 
open: National. 


Patented dress hanger. Territory 
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BY RAY BILL 


HE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CASE: Following 

refusal of the publishers of Good Housekeeping 

magazine to sign a stipulation, the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a formal complaint against this 
time-honored champion of truth-in-advertising. 

Quick perusal of the citation or of current news reports 
might lead business men to conclude that this, like most 
cases coming before the Commission, is one to let rest for 
solution in the hands of FTC and the party immediately 
involved. Closer study of the complaint leads us to no such 
limited conclusion. The magazine in addition to the phases 
relating to guarantys and Seals of Approval is charged 
with deceptive acts and practices in “the publication in its 
advertising pages of grossly exaggerated and false claims 
for products advertised therein.” 

Certainly much of the advertising involved in this last 
phase of the charge has appeared in other publications and 
media and certainly therefore this case in its implications 
affects far more than Good Housekeeping per se. Conse- 
quently quite a number of specific concerns are really in- 
volved, as well as many advertising agents and other 
publications. Recognition of this broader aspect of the case 
is what leads us to believe that business as a whole, and 
advertising and publishing in particular, should follow 
future developments with no small degree of interest. 

In certain quarters it is contended that the government's 
move against Good Housekeeping is really the spearhead 
of a new, far-reaching attack by government—an attack on 
business in general and on advertising in particular. Some 
even contend that it is a new approach by subversive ele- 
ments to destroy the American system by destroying the 
economic support of the independent press and simultane- 
ously eliminating the most important machinery for sales 
promotion now being used by leading business concerns. 

For that business and advertising is under fire seems evi- 
denced not only by the broad charge included in the Good 
Housekeeping complaint, but also by the inclusion therein 
of (1) reference to a shopping service formerly operated 
by Good Housekeeping but discontinued by it quite some 
time ago, (2) enumeration of a whole series of claims made 
in advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping to- 
gether with declaration as to the gross exaggeration and 
falsity of such claims, and (3) reference to blurring of the 
qualifying phrase, “guaranteed by Good Housekeeping as 
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advertised therein,” as having been done with knowledge 
and sanction of Good Housekeeping. These supplementary 
features, evidently inserted for “color,” actually do color 
the whole case in a manner that should put business and 
advertising, also publishing, very much on the qui vive. 

Fortunately, the publishers of Good Housekeeping have 
elected to make a fight of it all the way—to the end that 
justice, openly arrived at, may be assured. 


+ + 
AIR TRADE IN CONNECTICUT: Recently the 
business paper, Grocer-Graphic, made a check-up to 
see how the new Connecticut fair trade law is work- 
ing out in actual practice. Its report states: 


Super-market and chain store interests are cooperating with 
independents to such an extent that the Connecticut Unfair Prac- 
tices Act, in effect for less than a month, has practically wiped 
out loss-leader selling in the food field. Enforcement of the 
measure, consequently, has proved an easy task and no court action 
has been necessary, according to Harry Nevas, member of the State 
Food Council. 


The same source reveals that chain stores are working 
within the Act 100% and that super-markets, where oppo- 
sition was expected, recently held a state-wide meeting, 
endorsing the Act and agreeing to abide by its provisions. 

Enforcement of the Connecticut measure is voluntary and 
will be completely handled through the trade. Under its 
operation, consumers are reported to be getting lower prices 
than those which obtained before the law was passed. The 
measure provides a retail mark-up of 6% and a wholesale 
mark-up of 2%, plus 34% for cartage if merchandise is 
delivered by the jobber. Retailers who buy direct must 
add the wholesale mark-up as well as the 6% retail. 

A similar law was passed at the last session of the New 
York legislature, but was vetoed by Governor Lehman on 
the grounds that it was not enforceable. After all, experi- 
ence teaches what can be done better than theory or the 
judgment of individuals. While we cannot profess to de- 
tailed familiarity with all that is happening in the Nutmeg 
state, we do submit that any fair trade plan which works 
out well for the consumers and makes for harmony of 
action as between chains, super-markets and independents, 
deserves the closest kind of study and investigation by sales 
executives. Perhaps Connecticut is charting a worth while 
course not only for the grocery business of the nation, but 
for many other lines of business as well. 
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Europe Counts Its Manpower 


With 8,000,000 men under arms and factories 
operating near capacity on war orders, industry faces a 
labor shortage, bottlenecks in production, and the threat 


of state control over labor. 


BriTaIN AND FRANCE are having the best 
summer business in two years, except 
for the paucity of American tourists, but 
a cloud hung over the resort throngs 
who were celebrating the annual August 
bank holiday last week. 

On Aug. 15, European arm's will 
reach a peak of more than 8,000,000 men. 
Britain’s full battle fleet will maneuver 
at home and in the Mediterranean. Ger- 
man troops line the Polish border. Mos- 
cow has more than a million men under 
arms along the frontiers between Lenin- 
grad and Odessa. Italy’s summer man- 
euvers have ended with a defense against 
an imaginary French invasion of the 
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the stage ic Inflation 


The Economist, of London, sums up 
concisely the situation and the prospect: 

“British business activity is within two 
points of the highest figure it ever re- 
corded. Employment is higher than at 
any previous time. This general rise in 
activity is not by any means limited to 
the armament industries (widely though 
their net is now spread), it is affecting 
the majority of the industries and most 
of the regions of the country. 

“The cause of this very rapid increase 
in industrial activity is the gigantic de- 
fense program, which is now estimet.J 


nna. Negotiations will prob- 
ably open this month 
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to cost more than $3,500,000,000 in the 
current year, The total expenditure of 
the Exchequer (national treasury) this 
year will be at least $7,125,000,000; six 
years ago it was only $3,440,000,000. In 
short, government expenditure, which 
was already approaching one-fifth of the 
whole national income, has been doubled 
in six years, most of the increase being 
concentrated in a small period. And at 
least $2,500,000,000 of this year’s ex- 
penditure is to be borrowed 

“When there are no more unemployed 
resources of labor or capital of the 
varities required, a further increase in 
the State’s activities can be secured only 
by a restriction of all other activities. 
This can be brought about by an in- 
crease in taxation, which would reduce 
consumption. Or by direct requisitioning 
of supplies. Or, by allowing prices to rise 
and thus to curb consumption. This is 
inflation.” The complaint of The Econo- 
mist is that inflation is developing in Eng- 
land, intentionally or not. If it comes, 
business in the United States will soon 
feel the effects, too The warning is out 
in Europe 


Reich Tries for Barter Deal 
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On which days of the week does adver- 
tising produce the best results? Which 
days best fit the buying habits of your 
customers and prospects and the selling 
plans of your dealers? 

Regardless of the answer, you have 
at your disposal in Chicago an adver- 
tising medium which permits you to 
capitalize every special advantage of 
the individual tempo and rhythm of 
your Sales set-up. 

Seven days a week, the Tribune pro- 
vides an assured constant audience of 
more than 725,000 families right in 
metropolitan Chicago. This is a ma- 
jority of all the families in the city and 
suburbs—and practically as many as 
are reached by any two other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 

Every day of the week, this audience 
reassembles in voluntary session to get 
the news of the day, guidance in per- 
sonal affairs, information about fash- 
ions and finance . . . and buying ideas. 

This recurring contact creates a special 
relationship between readers and the Tribune 


SATURDAY? 


SUNDAY? 


What ARE THE BEST DAYS 
TO ADVERTISE? 


which contributes to the greater returns en- 


joyed by Tribune advertisers. As a result of 


this relationship, the Tribune has be- 
come the medium from which Chicago 
is accustomed to do a major share of 
its buying. 

Proof of this fact is to be found in 
the advertising practice of Chicago 
retailers who as a group now place in 
the Tribune a larger share of their 
budgets for women-appeal advertising 
than in all four other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 

The sales records of manufacturers 
and retailers alike demonstrate that 
you can sell more in Chicago by build- 
ing your advertising program around 
the Tribune. Rates per 100,000 circula- 
tion are among the lowest in America. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Average net paid total circulation during 
the official six-month period ended March 31, 1939: 
Daily 903,922— Sunday 1,134,019 


